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Anniversary Address 
By A. W. Crapuam, C.B.E., F.B.A., President 
Delivered 23rd April 1940, St. George’s Day 


Ir is almost exactly twenty-five years ago that Sir Arthur 
Evans, then President of the Society, read his annual address at 
the first anniversary-meeting after the outbreak of the last war. 
On that occasion he had to deplore the extensive destruction of 
churches and houses, of libraries and works of art, which had 
marked the advance of the German armies through Belgium into 
northern France. Sir Arthur then cited the pronouncement of 
the Prussian General Disfurth in which he set forth the German 
Army’s view of such matters: ‘Even though all the monuments, 
all the works of art, all the masterpieces of architecture which 
happen to come between our guns and those of the enemy are 
blown to the devil it will be nothing to us.’ We can, I think, be 
assured that the same views are current in the same quarters 
to-day and, when and if the opportunity arrives, a destruction, 
enforced by a deeper malice and a wider capacity, will be loosed 
upon the monuments of our history and our culture. 

There is one very minor war-time peril which already 
threatens our ancient monuments and against which this 
Society in particular should be on its guard. The exigencies of 
the military situation often compel, at very short notice, the 
taking over and adaptation of tracts of ground for aerodromes 
and the like, which may include prehistoric and later monuments 
of some importance. It is obviously not possible, under present 
conditions, to do more than attempt to record before their 
destruction the individual barrows or other earthworks of 
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secondary importance which may thus have to be removed. 
There are, however, monuments of such importance that even 
the necessities of a European war should not excuse their destruc- 
tion, when any alternative site is at all possible. Such cases will 
arise, and indeed have already arisen, and I feel sure that the 
Society will be right in bringing all the influence in its power to 
bear in such a cause. 

The course of this war has been such that so far we have to 
regret no fellow of the Society who has fallen in the national 
cause. Our losses have been none the less severe; within six 
weeks of one another there have died the Director and a past 
President of the Society. The passing of Reginald Smith has 
removed, untimely, a familiar figure from our midst and one who 
had been closely connected with our Society for forty years. His 
contributions to archaeology, both in volume and quality, have 
seldom been exceeded in this or any other country and, though 
his output had slackened of late years, he may well have looked 
forward to many years of productive labour. At the time of his 
death he was President of the Devon Archaeological Exploration 
Society and was an active participant in many other societies. 
Lord Crawford was President of the Society from 1925 to 1930. 
He was, as I need not remind you, a servant of the State of 
the highest distinction. Sometime First Commissioner of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works and long Chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission and of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments for England, his interests were very largely devoted to 
matters which are the direct concern of this Society, and the 
fellows will long remember the urbanity and humour with which 
he conducted their meetings. Though he was never an officer of 
the Society, I cannot forbear to mention, in addition to these, the 
death of Mr. Davies Price whose work on Terra Sigillata has 
made his name (with that of his collaborator) of European repute. 
In this Society his loss will be a very personal one to a great many 
of the fellows. 

The effect of the war on the activities of the Society was felt 
immediately upon its outbreak, for not only did excavation cease 
almost entirely, but the uncertainty of the position in London in 
the early stages of the conflict rendered it impossible to begin 
the meetings of the session till the situation had become more 
certainly known. The Council-meeting held in September de- 
cided that the session must be suspended at least until the New 
Year, as, at the time of that meeting, public assemblies in Lon- 
don were not permitted. This ban was shortly removed, but the 
exodus from London and the black-out still controlled the issue. 
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In December, however, the Council decided that the session 
should begin in January, the meetings being held at fortnightly 
intervals, The attendances at these meetings has been in all 
cases satisfactory and in one case phenomenal. 

The two meetings of the Society held last May were both 
notable occasions, the one for the presentation to the Society of a 
paper on the first archaeological expedition to the Hadramaut by 
Miss Caton Thompson and the second as a record of the re- 
markable results achieved by Professor Garstang on a site near 
Mersin in Cilicia. The Society was so impressed by the archaeo- 
logical possibilities revealed by Miss Caton Thompson’s paper 
on the Hadramaut and the unprotected state of its antiquities 
that the pressing need of some measure for their inspection and 
preservation was urged upon the Colonial Office by order of your 
Council. It is possible that some answer may be made to their 
representations in due course, but at the outbreak of the war, 
three months after the original communication, the official lips 
were still sealed and have indeed so remained to the present date. 
Professor Garstang’s remarkable campaign carried back the be- 
ginnings of Cilician culture, as it appeared, at least into the fifth 
millennium B.c., and provided, in this sun-baked alcove of the 
Mediterranean sea-board, yet another runner-up for the honour 
of providing the genesis of civilization in the Mediterranean area. 

In the present session there have been papers on a late medieval 
helm from Melbury Sampford, Dorset, by Mr. Mann and Lord 
Ilchester, on medieval house-sites on Gellygaer Common by 
Lady Fox, and on the dynastic aspects of the early British coin- 
age by Mr. Derek Allen. Sir Leonard Woolley continued his 
account of his excavations at Atchana Alalakh, which included 
the discovery of some remarkable Hittite sculpture, and gave 
rise to a notable pronouncement from Mr. Sidney Smith on the 
historicai background of the discoveries. This is, I believe, being 
printed as a separate pamphlet. Finally Mr. C. W. Phillips laid 
before the Society the results of the excavation of the ship-burial 
at Sutton Hoo, Suffolk, which is perhaps the most remarkable, 
and is certainly the most spectacular, archaeological discovery 
ever made in Great Britain. To this I shall return later in my 
remarks. 

The outbreak of war, as I have said, somewhat curtailed the 
excavation season of 1939 and a number of schemes which had 
been envisaged were not even begun. The major excavation 
promoted by the Society was Dr. Wheeler’s campaign in Nor- 
mandy which was designed to supplement and complete the 
information obtained in Brittany in 1938. These investigations, 
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though stopped abruptly at the end of August, have largely com- 
pleted the operations of the preceding year and archaeologists 
will now have a solid basis of positive and negative fact from 
which to draw any future conclusions on the origin and develop- 
ment of Iron Age fortification in south Britain. 

An excavation at the promontory fort of Gurnard’s Head on 
the north-west coast of Cornwall, conducted by Miss A. Gordon, 
brought a welcome confirmation of the Director’s theories, set 
forth in this room, as to the affinity of the Veneti of south Brittany 
and the builders of the multiple hill-fortresses of the south-west. 

The individual investigation of the hill-forts of the south-west 
of England, advocated in more than one Anniversary Address by 
my predecessor, has been carried a stage further by two excava- 
tions, at Poundbury, north of Dorchester, under the direction of 
Miss Richardson, and at Chalbury north of Weymouth under the 
direction of Miss Witley. Much has thus been added to our 
knowledge, but much yet remains to be done in this part of 
the country, and Eggardon, Abbotsbury, Pilsdon Pen, and 
Coney’s Castle, all hill-forts of first-class importance, yet await 
investigation. 

Preliminary excavations were also begun on two hill-forts of 
the western midlands—the Wrekin and Old Oswestry. Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon conducted the work at the Wrekin, a fort which 
has been surmised to be the predecessor of Wroxeter as the 
tribal capital of the Cornovii. 

In regard to the Roman period, the Society supported two 
excavations—the first a further section of the work at Colliton 
Park, Dorchester, by Colonel Drew, which was not markedly 
productive; the second, by Lady Fox, within the north-east wall 
of the legionary fortress of Caerleon. 

Of medieval excavations the Society continued their support 
of Dr. Borenius’s investigations at Clarendon Palace, which it had 
been hoped to complete during the season. A small and un- 
fortunately abortive excavation was made on the site of the early 
choir of Waltham Abbey, presumably built by King Harold II; 
it was evident, however, that all the foundations had been grubbed 
up and the site made up with material from elsewhere. A third 
medieval excavation was that conducted by Mr. Hugh Braun on 
the site of the priory of Sempringham. This work was un- 
expectedly successful and led to the recovery of practically the 
complete ground-plan of the church begun in 1301. 

Let me now return once more to the great archaeological event 
of the year, the discovery of the ship-burial at Sutton Hoo. The 
credit for the first discovery of the ship-burial is due to Mr. 
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Basil Brown, acting on behalf of Mrs. Pretty, and the Ipswich 
Museum, who directed the initial operation. The museum 
authorities and Mr. Brown early appreciated the importance of 
the find and in the most public-spirited manner called in the 
advice of H.M. Office of Works and the British Museum. From 
this point the excavation passed into the hands of our Fellow 
Mr. C. W. Phillips on whose shoulders was laid the heavy 
responsibility of an investigation, the results of which have proved 
of capital importance in the study of the art and archaeology of the 
dark ages. How admirably Mr. Phillips availed himself of this 
unique opportunity was apparent to all who either saw the 
excavation in progress or listened to his paper before the Society. 
I am glad to be able to pay this tribute to his well-deserved success, 
a tribute which I feel sure will be endorsed by archaeologists both 
present and to come. The whole costs of the excavation were 
borne by the owner of the property, Mrs. Pretty, who, after the 
finds had been adjudged exempt from the Law of Treasure Trove, 
presented the complete furniture of the burial to the British 
Museum; this is perhaps the most important and intrinsically 
valuable gift ever presented by a private person to the National 
Collections, and I should like to express the Society’s high 
appreciation not only of Mrs. Pretty’s generosity but of her 
ready appreciation of the national importance of the occasion. 
The interest of this find can hardly be exaggerated, not only for 
its aesthetic quality but for the flood of light which it will certainly 
throw in the future on one of the more obscure periods of English 
archaeology. It is not too much to say that the furniture of this 
single burial has already overturned many earlier theories and 
will give an entirely new orientation to all future theories dealing 
with Pagan-Saxon art and handicraft. I think we shall all 
sympathize with the authorities of the British and Mediaeval 
Department of the British Museum and in particular with our 
Secretary in having had this unprecedented banquet offered and 
then snatched away from under their hands, leaving them with 
the feast just beyond their reach. There can, I think, be no doubt 
as to the wisdom of the course adopted by the Museum in with- 
drawing at once this great treasure from all risk of damage, but 
one may perhaps be permitted to hope that in the near future it 
will be found possible to examine individual objects one by one 
and at a safe distance from the capital. 

I hope furthermore that in the not too distant future the 
Society will have the opportunity of hearing a series of papers 
on the many sides of this great discovery. The practice of the 
Cenotaph funeral, the structure and affinities of the boat itself, 
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the relationship of the jeweller’s art of Kent and East Anglia, the 
continental relationships of the southern kings of the Heptarchy, 
the arms and accoutrements of a great chief of that age, the 
beginnings of that art which has so long been called Hiberno- 
Saxon, and even the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon figure-sculpture 
itself, are a few of the subjects which we may hope to hear dis- 
cussed one day in this room. In addition to all this we have a 
number of remarkable objects, the very purpose of some of which 
is not certainly known. Amongst these are the ceremonial whet- 
stone with its carved heads and the great iron standard which 
seems likely to have been a movable lantern or cresset and as 
such a remote ancestor of the gay baroque lamps carried in the 
gondolas of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Venice. 
Without entering otherwise into the question of whether or 
not the barrow was that of Redwald, the greatest of the East 
Anglian kings, I may perhaps be permitted to cite here a theory, 
put forward by our Fellow Mr. Radford, which in my view would 
account both for the richness of the burial and for the now 
accepted absence of the body. Redwald’s widow was, as we know, 
a confirmed and perhaps a militant pagan; his heir, on the other 
hand, was a recent convert to Christianity. Redwald himself had 
halted between the two opinions and possessed a temple devoted 
to both cults. What then is more likely than that the new king 


insisted on giving Christian burial to his father while the widow 
remained determined that, so far as in her lay, her husband should 
make a fitting entrance into Valhalla? Another form of com- 
promise seems to have been adopted in the burial of that other 
half-pagan, half-Christian king—Haakon the Good of Norway. 
He was buried under a barrow with his best accoutrements but, 
in deference to his Christian moiety, without any other grave- 


furniture. 

A second point may here be made, not unconnected with 
Redwald’s paganism. What was the form and fashion of the 
figures of the gods set up by Redwald in his temple at Rendle- 
sham and in other Anglo-Saxon high places throughout the 
country? So far we have no evidence on which to found an 
opinion. That they were of wood seems certain and one may 
surmise that a carved head was set on a great block of oak. The 
carved heads on the Sutton whetstone may well give us an idea 
of what these idol-heads.were like and of the quality of the 
carving, and it is not impossible that the queer painted block- 
figures of the Book of Durrow may preserve the outward sem- 
blance of these idols themselves. In any case the Book of Durrow 
is being drawn more and more inevitably into the Anglian orbit, 
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and Sutton Hoo has done something at any rate to support the 
Northumbrian attribution of this celebrated manuscript. 

To a final point I have already made reference at the Sutton 
Hoo meeting. It is recorded by the late-eleventh-century Bury 
monk Hermann that after the martyrdom by the Danes of 
St. Edmund the East Anglian king in 870, his body (according 
to the tradition of the elders) was recovered and buried in the 
little village of Sutton. There can be small doubt that the Sutton 
referred to is that which gives its name to Sutton Hoo, and it is 
at least a probable theory that St. Edmund was buried there 
because it was the traditional burying-place of the East Anglian 
kings. 

It is too early even to begin to envisage what will be the future 
of excavation in this country after the war; that it will go on in 
some form or another is certain, but whether it can ever again be 
pursued on the same scale as heretofore it is impossible to forecast. 
Fortunately the calamity has come upon us when much of the 
more expensive field-work is behind us. The age of extensive 
medieval excavation has long passed save as a pendant to preserva- 
tion; the age of extensive Roman excavation is passing or ‘has 
already passed; Iron Age excavation is with us to-day but there 
are signs that in the south at any rate the ebb has set in, and 
though sites of the utmost importance, such as Stanwick in 
Yorkshire and the Herefordshire hill-forts, yet await the spade, 
future work in the south will be largely devoted to filling in the 
gaps in our knowledge rather than in pioneer work. Sutton Hoo 
has perhaps heralded a new era and the most important sphere of 
future excavation in this country may well be that of the dark 
ages. A considerable number of Pagan-Saxon cemetries, a few 
Saxon habitation sites, and those great travelling earthworks, 
many of which are assigned, by excavation or a process of elimina- 
tion, to this period, are the chief archaeological evidences which 
we possess é its activities. Of the later Saxon period the remains 
are largely confined to churches, carved stones, and movable 
objects. Our knowledge of the fortifications and of the domestic 
archaeology of both periods is exiguous to a degree, while of the 
darkest age of all, the later fifth century, we know extremely 
little. Some of these lacunae can certainly be filled by experi- 
mental excavation—the cutting of the ramparts of Wareham, 
Wallingford, North and South Elmham would settle, at little 
cost, their attribution to this or another age, and the excavation 
of one or other of the early monastic sites in the marches of Wales 
might, with good fortune, reveal definite archaeological evidence 
of the elusive Arthurian age comparable to that already provided 
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by two sites in Cornwall. Twilight periods such as this and its 
successor do not provide spectacular evidence of their existence 
and may well supply a fitting sphere for the necessarily restricted 
activities of the immediate future. 

In spite of this certain stringency, however, much will remain 
to be done in matters of preservation and of putting our archaeo- 
logical house in order, in which we may reasonably or un- 
reasonably expect some small financial help from the State, and 
which will not, in any case, involve great expenditure. It may 
thus be not altogether inopportune to consider an aspect of this 
preservation work which has not recently been considered. 

There is one class of antiquities which, more than any other, 
has always suffered neglect in this country, a neglect that is 
very largely due to the inadequate accommodation of our local 
museums. I refer to architectural and other sculpture with 
its substitute—architectural casts. Owing to the extensive and 
almost universal destruction of monastic churches at the Dissolu- 
tion much sculpture of the highest quality and interest was buried 
or cast aside and it is almost impossible to visit the site of any 
monastery of importance without encountering numerous frag- 
ments of figure sculpture, foliage or ornament, either lying loose 
or built into the walls of houses and farm-buildings. The large 
number of medieval sites which have been excavated, either by 
local initiative or by the action of the appropriate State depart- 
ment, have provided a far greater harvest of this type of sculpture. 
These fragments are normally to be found stacked on the 
individual site, either under rough sheds or entirely unprotected 
from the weather. 

The only carved stones which are or have been generally con- 
sidered worthy of inclusion in a museum-collection are those be- 
longing to the Roman period, and even these are often ill shown 
and unregarded. 

In regard to casts, only one collection, that at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is of any importance and this has a European 
application, containing only a relatively small percentage of 
British casts and incapable of any great enlargement for lack of 
space. The former collection at the Crystal Palace was rendered 
scientifically almost valueless by a restoration of the originals 
which was often entirely without authority. 

It will, I think, be agreed that one class of stone monument 
in England is pre-eminently worthy of preservation both in its 
original and in cast-form. I refer to the pre-Conquest sculpture, 
which both in quality and mere mass is so imposing and which 
stands so alone and perhaps unrivalled in the early art-history of 
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western Europe. Scattered as its examples are through hundreds 
of village churches and churchyards throughout the kingdom, 
their study, save by the admirable series of photographs collected 
by the British and Medieval Department of the British Museum, 
is impossible save at an enormous expenditure of time and labour. 
Yet of these foremost monuments of English art less than a dozen 
are represented in cast-form at South Kensington, and the only 
considerable collection of originals is in the Chapter Library at 
Durham. Many if not most of these monuments stand out of 
doors and, however excellent the material in which they are hewn, 
must suffer inevitably from a gradual deterioration which will 
eventually rob succeeding generations of all semblance of their 
original design. 

Regrettable as it may seem from the sentimental and aesthetic 
point of view, there can, in my opinion, be little doubt that all 
important monuments of this class should be moved under cover, 
for it can hardly be doubted that the urgent necessity of pre- 
serving for posterity so splendid a monument as the Bewcastle 
cross should outweigh the undoubted satisfaction to individuals 
of seeing the great pillar standing where it has stood for over 
1,200 years. I should be prepared personally to advocate, then, 
the transfer of all such monuments of the first class from the 
churchyard to the interior of the church. In regard to smaller 
fragments of this class, their housing in the parish church to 
which they belong is the one obvious course which is generally 
followed, but in the great majority of cases they are stacked in 
one of the aisles or in the porch and are consequently liable not 
only to damage but to theft. As a case in point I may mention 
the sculptured fragments of the unique Reculver cross which lie 
loose in a church standing well away from any house or village. 
It is obvious that all such fragments should be in some way fixed, 
so that they may be readily studied in a good light. I may 
perhaps recall an enlightened instance of such treatment in the 
taking out from the external walls and the resetting within the 
church of those admirable Mercian sculptures at Breedon-on-the- 
Hill, Leicestershire, an operation due to the energy and initiative 
of the then vicar, our fellow the Reverend Frederic Simpson. I 
can think of no more worthy purpose to which some small part 
of the William and Jane Morris fund of the Society might be 
devoted than the preservation and security of such monuments. 

The stone sculpture and ornament of later ages is, however, 
not always susceptible of the same treatment. It is not always 
desirable that a church in active use should be cumbered by any 
great quantity of stone fragments and in any case such disposal is 
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hardly appropriate to stonework not native to the church. I had 
brought to my notice, some time ago, the case of the disjecta 
membra of a twelfth-century cloister in the west country destroyed 
in the middle of the last century. Here column-capitals and bases 
were either strewn about amongst the garbage of a farm-yard, or 
built, with other sculptures, into the walls of the farm buildings. 
The local museum had not sufficient accommodation to house 
these remains and no other provision can at present be made for 
them unless they find a home at the ‘Cloisters’ on the Hudson 
river. I feel, very strongly, that this is a situation which should 
not be allowed to continue indefinitely and that each county 
should provide some building suitable for the reception of 
antiquities of a like nature. The musée /apidaire is an almost 
universal adjunct of any ancient town in France, and in very 
many places, such as Narbonne, Poitiers, Angers, and Rouen, 
secularized churches have provided admirable accommodation 
for this and cognate purposes. This Society has often had to 
deplore the destruction of medieval and renaissance churches in 
cities such as London, York, and Lincoln, and in many of the 
English county-towns such churches might readily be devoted to 
this purpose rather than to a destruction which should be pre- 
judicial alike to the dignity and amenity of the city concerned. 
I may recall to you that a beginning has been already made 
in this direction in the city of Norwich, where the church of 
St. Peter Hungate now forms an admirably kept and attractive 
museum of ecclesiastical art. 

I should advocate the use of such buildings, not only for actual 
stonework but also for a collection of casts of the pre-Conquest 
and later sculpture of the county. 

The foundation of a national museum of English sculpture in 
London comparable to the Trocadéro in Paris presents unfor- 
tunately far greater difficulties. I am aware that the removal of 
sculpture and ornament from national monuments in various 
parts of England would meet with very strong local opposition, 
an opposition with which I feel very considerable sympathy. 
Nevertheless stacked stonework on sites as beautifully kept as 
are many of our national monuments is not pleasing to the eye 
and when these stacks are housed in a timber shed they become 
still less attractive. It is furthermore impossible to envisage a 
properly built museum on each site; the cost would be prohibitive 
and the exhibits not always sufficiently numerous for such treat- 
ment. As to whether the provision of a central gallery of sculpture 
and casts is at all within the realm of the practical politics of the 
future, I will not venture an opinion, but English art and crafts- 
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manship is of so high an order that I feel certain that in any other 
European country such a gallery would have long been in exis- 
tence and both Englishmen and foreign visitors would have been 
able to study the successive phases of our national art under con- 
venient and appropriate conditions. We should not, furthermore, 
have had to complain of the ignorance of the very elements of the 
history of English sculpture and ornament displayed in the past 
by the majority of continental scholars and students. 


I now come to the most important business of this meeting, 
which is to confer the Society’s Gold Medal for distinguished 
services to Archaeology on our Honorary Fellow Dr. A. M. 
Tallgren, Professor of Finnish and Northern Archaeology in the 
University of Helsinki. We must all regret that the present 
situation renders it impossible for Dr. Tallgren to receive the 
medal in person, but we appreciate very highly the honour which 
His Excellency the Finnish Minister has done the Society in 
consenting to act as Dr. Tallgren’s proxy and to receive the 
medal on his behalf. 

Dr. Tallgren acquired his archaeological training as a pupil 
of Dr. Oscar Montelius and, I believe, began his published con- 
tributions to the subject in 1907. A paper in the Axnual of the 
Finnish Archaeological Society in 1911 on ‘Die Kupfer- und 
Bronzezeit in Nord- und Ost-Russland’ at once gave him an inter- 
national reputation, not so much for the interpretations and con- 
clusions contained in it, but because it made available, for those 
who could not read Russian, the extraordinary material in the 
Russian collections. With this paper Dr. Tallgren at once took 
up his role of interpreter of Russian prehistory to the West, a 
role which he has now filled for many years. During the last war he 
catalogued and published the Zaoussailov and Tovostine collections 
of prehistoric material. Dr. Tallgren held the chair of Estonian 
and Northern Archaeology in the University of Tartu from 1920 
to 1923 and during that time built up a school of Estonian 
students who collected materials for an important work on the 
Baltic islands of Osel and Moon. In 1926 he founded the journal 
—Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua (E.S.A.), to which he has been 
a constant contributor ever since. His numerous papers include 
those on the Kazbek Treasure of the Caucasus, West Caucasian 
Megaliths, and the prehistory of Ingria. Dr. Tallgren writes 
with equal facility in English, French, and German as well as 
in a number of northern languages besides that of his native land. 
He has also published an important work on the culture in the 
region north of the Black Sea under the title La Pontide Préscythique. 
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He became Professor of Finnish and Northern Antiquities at 
Helsinki in 1923 and ten years later was elected an Honorary 
Fellow of our own Society. He visited London in 1932, when he 
lectured at the University on ‘Inner Asiatic and Siberian Rock 
Pictures’, lectures which were subsequently printed in E.S.A. 

Dr. Tallgren has been President of the Finnish Archaeological 
Society and is now President of the Finnish Academy of 
Sciences. 

The sphere of Dr. Tallgren’s activities may seem a little 
remote from the archaeological interests of the majority of the 
fellows of this Society, but the value and importance of his work 
will be apparent to all. The twilight of the Eurasian north is 
becoming less and less obscure through the work of Dr. Tallgren 
and his colleagues, and its influence on Scandinavia and more re- 
motely on the early art of this country is becoming more and 
more apparent. 

The Council has now decided further to honour the Society’s 
Honorary Fellow by the bestowal of its Gold Medal and it has 
done so at the present time with all the greater satisfaction in that 
it may at the same time honour that nation which all the world 
honours, and applaud that holding of the pass which will for ever 
preserve the fame of the Finnish race. 


A Gold Ring with Runes from Central Europe 
By E. T. Lezps, F.S.A. 


Tue collection of continental European and Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery dating from the second half of the first millennium of 
our era in the Ashmolean Museum, though of no great size, has 
for many years been noted for its quality, including, as it does, the 
fine series of ornaments and rings collected by Sir John Evans and 
presented in 1908 by Sir Arthur Evans, together with such out- 
standing pieces as the Alfred Jewel and the Minster Lovel jewel. 
To these have more recently been added important gold rings, a 
further gift from Sir Arthur Evans, and the magnificent brooch 
from Sarre, Kent, purchased in 1934. 

In the early half of this year an unexpended balance of a grant 
from the bequest of Mr. George Flood France, allotted by the 
Visitors of the Museum for the purchase of objects of art, allowed 
the Department of Antiquities to contemplate the acquisition of 
yet another important jewel, and by the help of a supplementary 
grant which the Trustees of the National Art-Collections Fund 
generously promised to contribute if needed, there has now been 
added to the collection a gold ring of the finest quality, its 
interest enhanced by the presence of a runic inscription engraved 
on the inside of the hoop (pl. t). 

According to the information appended to the lot in the sale- 
catalogue (Sotheby’s, 18th April 1939, lot 89) the ring was 
found in 1905 in excavations by a member of the former owner’s 
family on the Austrian side of the borders of Austria and Bavaria. 
Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Keeper of the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities in the British Museum, informed me that 
he had been shown the ring by the vendor some time before the 
sale and strongly commended my desire to secure it for the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

The ring (A.M. 1939, 363) is a massive piece weighing 420-7 
grains (27°33 grammes). It has a flat circular bezel, 21 mm. in 
diameter and 4 mm. thick, channelled round the edge to receive a 
frame of thirty pellets: the centre has been cast and chased with a 
triple, zoomorphic design enclosed with a plain border. More 
will be said about the design at a later stage. At the junction of 
the hoop and the bezel are three unusually large pellets, 5 mm. in 
diameter, with a small one nested in their midst, and another 
small one set between the two upper large pellets and the row of 
pellets surrounding the bezel. 
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The hoop varies from 6 to 8mm. in width, is between 
2 and 3 mm. thick, and has a plain bead along each edge: the 
intervening space is filled by a two-strand skein cast and chased. 
On the inside the junction of the hoop with the bezel is a straight 
edge; it has not the bifurcated volutes that appear frequently on 
other rings of the same age.! The runic inscription, which 
occupies nearly the whole of the inner surface of the hoop, is 
neatly engraved and reads PNM: TAR., which transliterated 
into Roman letters, according to the system adopted by runolo- 
gists is to be read ga. alu. eRttt, the final rune being a reduplica- 
tion of the t-rune, 7. 

The ring contains in itself four points of interest: (1) the runes, 
(ii) the form and decoration, (iii) the date, and (iv) the place of dis- 
covery, and, since the four taken together seemed to present a 
combination opening up several lines of inquiry, I first of all 
submitted a cast of the runes to Professor Carl J. Marstrander of 


Oslo, who has kindly permitted me to include his report in this 
account of the ring. 


(i) The runes.—Professor Marstrander writes me: 


“The Runes belong to the old Germanic runic alphabet. From a purely 
palaeographic point of view, it is impossible to say with absolute certainty 


whether the runes belong to the old English or to the Continental alpha- 
bets. It is true that the ligature & is not met with in Old English 
inscriptions—nor the rune @, i.e. t with 2 additional branches in order 
to increase the magic power of the rune Ty (the war-god). But it goes 
without saying that such ligatures and such runic forms may also have 
been in use in England in magic inscriptions even if they do not occur 
in the limited number of inscriptions which have come down to us. On 
the other hand % occurs in an old inscription on bracteate 57 (Stephens 


Handbook, p. 186), from Sealand, Denmark; compare also the form & on 


the stone from Kylver, Sweden. # equals 3 TTT, cp. such magic series 
as and YYY, etc. And the ligature 
X is well known from the lance-shaft of Kragehul (Fyn, Denmark) and 
the bracteate from Skane (Sweden), and also from the knife of Steindorf 
(west border of Bavaria). 

“The runes may thus be said to point to the South Scandinavian area. 

“The combination FNP] is well known from a series of Old Scandi- 
navian inscriptions, particularly on bracteates from Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway: bracteates, Denmark: Darum, Skrydstrup; Sweden: Bor- 
ringe, Skane; Norway, Bjornerud; implement of bone, Lindholm, 
Sweden; runic stones: Karstad, Elgesem, Norway. The combination is 
not met with outside Scandinavia. 

‘The ligature X, i.e. X g and F a no doubt stands for gibu auja, 


See Antig. Fourn. xix, 183, pl. 3. 
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Gold ring with runic inscription from Austria, with cast of 
the inscription (1) 
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4. 


1. Skrydstrup, Jutland, Denmark: gold bracteate with atv (1) 
2. Sealand, Denmark: gold bracteate (+) 

3. Alleso, Fiinen, Denmark: gold bracteate (+) 

4. Athens: gold ring with coin of Zeno and skein-ornament (}) 
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“T give luck”, thus written in full on the bracteate from Sealand (Stephens, 
no. 57), which reads: Hariuha. haitika. farawisa. gibu. auja. “I am named 
Hariuha, having knowledge of (who knows) danger. I give luck.” As 
® stands for gibu auja, the bracteate and the ring thus employ the 
same formula: X... 

*To sum up: the inscription should be transcribed: Ga: alu: eRttt, 
i.e. “I give luck: alu: eRttt”, alu and the following runes being com- 
binations of runes protecting the bearer of the ring. Runes and contents 
point to South Scandinavia. Age 5—6th cent.’ 


On the exact significance of alu there exists some difference of 
opinion. Professor Marstrander regards it as ‘a magic combina- 
tion of runes without coherent linguistic meaning’ ;! according to 
Sophus Bugge it is related to the Anglo-Saxon ealgian = to 
defend, shelter, and means ‘protection or sanctity’, while a third 
interpretation gives it the sense of ‘increment’.2 Leaving aside 
purely etymological questions, about which I can offer no opinion, 
I feel that the third opinion must be ruled out of court on other 
grounds. The word occurs very frequently upon gold bracteates, 
the thin, embossed circular pendants, which occur in large num- 
bers in Scandinavia and Denmark, dating between a.p. 450 and 
550 with possible extension to the end of the sixth century (pl. L1, 
fig. 1)3 andof whicha fewexamples have been found in this country, 
chiefly in Kent. Apart from these the word appears on a spear-shaft 
from Nydam, Slesvig, a bone amulet (?) from Lindholm, Skane, 
Sweden, and on stone-monuments, including a gravestone from 
Elgesem, Larvik, Norway. On several of the bracteates and on the 
other objects mentioned above it occurs by itself, but on many 
other bracteates, stone monuments, a gold ring from KoOrlin, 
Pomerania, a comb from Setre, near Bergen, and other objects it 
appears in longer inscriptions, often in connexion with other 
words, often magical in import.* 

Many indications go to prove that the bracteates possessed an 
amuletic character, so that it matters little what exact meaning, 
if any, is to be attached to the alu runes. One thing seems certain 
that they had an apotropaic purpose; the protective idea fits well 
to the other objects, weapons, jewellery, or grave-monuments on 
which they are engraved. 


Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, iii (1929), 78. 

2 Magnus Olsen and Haakon Shetelig, Runekammen fra Setre (Bergens Museum 
Aarbok, 1933, Historiskantikvarisk rekke, Nr. 2), p. 46. 

3 T am indebted to Dr. O. Mackeprang of the National Museum, Copenhagen, 
for supplying the photographs of the three Danish bracteates and for permission to 
use them to illustrate this paper. 

* For an extensive list of inscriptions containing alu, see W. Krause, Runen- 
inschriften im alteren Futhark. 
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It is to be noted that Professor Marstrander, while considering 
the third group of runes on the ring, eRttt, to be as purely magical as 
alu, nevertheless draws attention to the reduplication of the T-rune, 
the god-rune, and the sign of the god Tyr. On the Sealand brac- 
teate (Stephens, no. 57) the complete words gibu auja, which are 
held to be abbreviated in X, are also followed by a reduplicated 
7-rune as on the Ashmolean ring (pl. 11, fig. 2). In several of the 
inscriptions which contain alu there also occurs the word laukaR 
(= leek),! which in turn is often associated with lina (= flax), 
in a formula of well-wishing, the two words connoting ideas, not 
unlike those in the Chinese, /u, fu, and shao. Furthermore it is 
possible to cite abbreviated writings of laukaR, e.g. lauR, as on 
a bracteate found in 1906 at Alleso, near Odense, Fiinen, Den- 
mark (pl. x1, fig. 3), which like ga for gibu auja and others, seem 
not merely intended to economize space but also to emphasize and 
augment the potency and mystery of the runes. This feature of 
runic inscriptions naturally affords a wide scope for ingenuity in 
their interpretation, especially when, as seems often to be the case, 
some of the runes have been unconsciously miswritten? or have 
had others intentionally substituted by way of mystification. In 
this connexion it is interesting to compare two very similar in- 
scriptions on two bracteates, the one from Darum, north Jutland 
(Stephens, no. 103), the other from Dannenberg, Hanover 
(W. Krause, Runeninschriften ..., p. 461, no. 25). The former is 
read: érRo t:éal lleapReét, the latter érRo tell iléapReétl. 
Krause pronounces the last part of each to be wholly unintelligible, 
but sees in the first three runes an abbreviation of laukaR, in 
which luR M7¥ is rewritten SRY (é€rR). This abbreviation also 
occurs on a bracteate (Stephens, no. 51) from Bolbro, Funen.3 
Is it then possible that on the Ashmolean ring the mysterious JY 
may be a similar rewriting with the middle substituted R-rune 
omitted? Such an interpretation goes no farther in ingenuity 
than many of the obvious attempts of the rune-masters to conceal 
and thereby increase the potency of their work.4 

If the ring’s inscription be taken as a whole, it bears all the 


™ Arntz, Runenkunde, p. 267, calls it ‘ein reinigendes und konservierendes Heil- 
mittel,’ and (#id., p. 266) quotes W. Krause’s (Beitrdge zur Runenforschung, ii. 
5-17) interpretation of the word as signifying ‘Gedeihen oder Gesundheit.’ 

2 As Helmut Arntz, op. cit., p. 257 citing H. Brix, Nye Studier i Nordisk Rune- 
magi (Aarsberetning, 3 R., 19 (1929), 1-188) says, ‘Was vielfach als Fehlschreibung 
angesehen wurde, ist Folge eines kunstreichen bewussten Aufbaus.’ 

3 Sophus Bugge in daréeger (1905), 182, 237 fF. 

4 After I had written this, I found subsequently that Arntz in Rumenkunde, p. 267, 
actually mentions the further abbreviation of laukaR to IR, apparently referring 
to Krause, Beitrage, &c., which I have not been able to see. 
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magic required to bring good fortune to the wearer, prosperity 
(or luck) auja, protection alu, and health laukaR, and in addition 
the triple presence of the god, tiwar, the t-rune, the god Tyr. 
The three desideranda correspond closely to the Chinese, /u, fu, 
and shao, wealth, happiness, and long-life, for the second, fu, 
may be held to be implicit in alu, at least for the wearer of an 
amulet, and even more so for the owner of a spear or other 
weapon.! 

As to the date, all the bracteates, as Professor Marstrander 
remarks, are inscribed with the older runes, and for this and for 
other reasons Scandinavian authorities are agreed that they and 
other objects on which they occur cannot be dated in any case 
much later than a.p. $50 and certainly not beyond a.p. 600. In 
the other direction, one example of the older runes has even been 
dated so far back as the third century, with every probability that 
the use of runes in the north may be older still, since primarily 
they were designed for carving on wood, and objects in that 
material can only have been preserved under very favourable 
conditions. It does not necessarily follow that the runes should 
even have been engraved on the ring in the first instance; addi- 
tional evidence of the ring’s age must therefore be sought in the 
decoration of the ring itself. 

(ii) Form and decoration.—In general this type of ring with wide, 
flat bezel is familiar among rings of the Migration period; several 
examples have been found in this country, but in almost all cases 
they take that form because they have a gold solidus of the later 
Roman Empire, or an imitation of such, set within a circular 
beaded or filigree frame. This latter type has recently been dis- 
cussed in detail by our Fellow Dr. Philip Nelson,? so that only a 
few brief additional observations are here necessary. They have 
one feature in common with the runic ring, namely, the group of 
three or more pellets covering the external junction of the hoop 
and bezel; some also have a pearled border. The flattened hoop, 
however, seems to be less common; a parallel is afforded by a ring 
with rosettiform bezel, with garnet-filled cloisons, from Picquiny, 
dept. Somme, France, included ina rich group of jewellery of a- 
bout a.p. 500, which forms part of the Sir John Evans’s collection 
presented in 1909 by Sir Arthur Evans.3 This ring has, like the 
runic ring, a plait or skein decoration between beaded borders, a 


' If regarded in this light, von Friesen’s rendering of alu (Reallexikon f. deutsche 
Altertumskunde, iv, 13) as “Zuwachs’, ‘Gedeihen’ based on the verb a/az would be 
pleonastic, when laukaR, the significance of which is universally agreed, appears 
to have the same meaning. : 

2 Antig. Fourn., xix, 182-4. 3 A.M. 1909, 661 b. 
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style of hoop that goes back to the late Roman Empire, as shown 
by a gold ring with high, flower-like bezel set with a gold coin of 
the Emperor Zeno (a.p. 474-91), acquired by Sir Arthur Evans 
in Athens and presented to the Ashmolean Museum in 1934 
(pl. u1, fig. 4).1 The plait-decoration also appears on the gold 
mounts of a crystal ball in the Picquiny treasure, noticeably on 
the bands in which the ball is encaged. 

The design on the bezel of the runic ring is a composition of 
three animals in the zoomorphic style, which had so widespread 
a vogue during the Migration period in central and northern 
Europe. The goldsmith has here produced a balanced design of 
three animal heads with open jaws and three long necks or bodies. 
These necks have the appearance of being intertwined; in 
reality the end of each neck impinges on the underside of the neck 
of the antecedent animal, the junction of the three necks forming 
an open triangle at the centre of the design. The only actual 
interlacing that occurs is where the neck of one animal cuts 
through the lower jaw of the animal immediately behind. This 
results in a faint attempt at interlacing, although the semblance 
of interlacing is present and is greatly heightened by the fact that 
at first sight it would appear as if the lower jaw of each animal was 
prolonged under the neck in front of it and thereafter bent back- 
wards to the back of the head of the antecedent animal, thus serv- 
ing a dual purpose of a jaw and a neck. But when examined more 
closely, it becomes clear that this is not so, even though one 
might suspect the craftsman of desiring to create an illusion of 
that nature. The close proximity of the ends of the detached 
parts of the lower jaws and the terminations of the necks make for 
a certain degree of awkwardness in the execution of the design. 

The process of interlacing in Scandinavia makes its appearance 
along with other characteristic features, which go to make up 
Salin’s Style II, one of them being the almost universal addition 
to the head of what he designates a pointed chin. It is more cor- 
rectly an accentuation of the mandibular angle of the lower jaw. 
This feature, though not strongly marked on the runic ring is 
clearly discernible, and goes hand in hand with the fact that, 
though interlacing is present, it has not reached the length of split- 
ting open the contour-lines and employing them to increase the 
intricacy of the interlacing. 

Salin? figures nothing exactly comparable from Scandinavia, 
although a head with a rather more pronounced angle on the jaw 
is illustrated on a metal sword-guard from Vallstenarum, Got- 


1 Ashmolean Museum, Report of the Visitors for 1934, p. 12, pl.11a(A.M. 1934, 1). 
2 Op. cit., fig. 548. 
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land. On this, however, the body has been split open and the 
contour-lines of the two animals entwined in the design. The 
design on the runic ring is treated on lines similar to those shown 
in his figs. 538 and 539; these he places at the close of his Style 
I to illustrate the transition to the developed Style II. The latter 
of these illustrations is of a bracteate of the late type, which has 
been found more than once in Kent, e.g. at Sarre and Finglesham.! 

To the general scheme of the design on the ring a fairly close 
parallel can be obtained from some of the box-brooches (dos- 
formiga), which are a speciality of the Island of Gotland.2 An 
example illustrated in that journal (pl. 1, no. 4 in the top row) and 
another figured by Salin3 have also a triplicate zoomorphic , 
pattern, but it is attained by splitting the contour-lines and 
linking the upper line from the back of one head to another. 

The ring is, however, stated to have been found south of the 
Austro-Bavarian frontier, and in that event it might be necessary 
to seek a rather earlier period in which to place it. For, as is now 
recognized, the dating of objects ornamented in Style II on the 
mainland of Europe cannot be gauged on the same lines as in 
Scandinavia. The background of Style I and Style II is contin- 
ental and consequently some of their most characteristic features 
appear earlier on the Continent than in the north. 

If then the ring should prove to be of continental fabric, it can 
be earlier than if it is judged by northern canons of style. Looking 
at it from this point of view, we find that even among continental 
objects with zoomorphic decoration, some of the details of which 
are more nearly akin to Scandinavian Style I than to Style II, inter- 
lacing is fairly widely practised. This is illustrated by examples 
like the brooch from Wirzburg (Salin, fig. 641), by another from 
Ascoli, Italy (fig. 649), or again by an embossed gold disc from 
Udine, Italy (fig. 650), and the same process is to be observed 
in the case of animals biting one another, especially where pro- 
minent features of Style II, such as the accentuated jaw-angle and 
the right-angled brow-ridge, are employed. Interlacing on the 
principle of prolongation of one jaw, which indeed reaches its 
zenith or nadir—in whichever light one regards it, whether tech- 
nically or aesthetically—is well illustrated by a seventh- (or late- 
sixth-) century buckle from Stockach, Baden (fig. 680), where the 
upper jaw of one of the animal heads can be traced down half 
the length of the buckle, to a point at which it is turned back, 
to constitute the corresponding jaw of its opposite number. It 


1! Sarre: E. T. Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, fig. 21; 
Finglesham: Leeds, Ear/y Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, pl. xiv. 
2 Arch. Fourn. \xvii, 241 ff., pl. 1. 3 Op. cit., fig. 596. 
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may here be noted that objects from southern Germany decorated 
in this style often have also a panel filled with a skein or plait. 

I have nevertheless been unable to trace any example of zoo- 
morphic ornament in the south treated in a manner in any 
degree closely resembling that employed on the ring. The design 
and its treatment are much more nearly related to that of the 
Gotland box-brooches. Indeed, had it appeared upon one of 
them, it would not have been in the least incongruous and would 
have been easily classed along with the earlier examples upon 
which zoomorphic ornament is used. These brooches have a 
very long history reaching far down into Viking times, and at all 
stages a quadruple system of decoration is almost the rule; only 
on a few of the earlier is a triple design to be found. The design 
on the ring is simpler still and on that account should be earlier. 

On most counts, therefore, the decoration supports the 
evidence of the runic inscription, which, as seen above, must 
certainly have been engraved or written by a northern rune- 
master. 

(i1) Date.—As a result of the investigation of the runes and of 
the fabric and decoration of the ring itself, it becomes evident that 
the date of the ring can be established within fairly close limits. 
The runes cannot on general authority be later than a.p. 600, and 
many experts would apparently hesitate to date them later than 
the middle of the sixth century. 

The general design of the ring is again one that is known from 
the late fifth to the seventh century. Rings with flat, cloison-set 
bezels occur in early Frankish graves, but those with a gold coin 
set in the bezel seem to have had an especial vogue during the 
latter part of the sixth and far into the seventh century. The 
design, on the other hand, may with some confidence be assigned 
to the end of the sixth century. 

It would seem, therefore, that one further point can be estab- 
lished, namely that the ring itself and the runes must be approxi- 
mately contemporaneous; indeed the runes may well have been 
engraved on the order of the person for whom the ring was made. 
On all counts the ring can be fairly assigned to the latter part of 
the sixth century. 

(iv) Place of discovery.—Having assured myself of the reliability 
of the information given by the vendor on this point I feel that 
it calls for a few remarks. The ring, is I believe, the most southerly 
discovery bearing a runic inscription. As is well known, many 
pieces of jewellery, local in character, especially brooches, so 
inscribed have been found at various sites in Germany, and the 
inscriptions upon them are taken to show that the engraver was 


‘as 
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at home in the area in which the place of discovery was situated. 
The same holds good of the inscription on the ring, and its con- 
tents are, as we have seen, essentially northern. The only other 
piece that can be placed alongside it, if, as is suspected, the word 
alu may be read in the final runes, is the Steindorf knife, a knife 
which to judge by its form need not be other than Continental and 
even local in origin. If, however, the reading be contested, we 
have in the ring an isolated example of a northern inscription that 
has travelled far southwards from its homeland, and, though I can 
adduce no parallel to the ring itself in the north, its decoration 
strongly recalls a northern style. 

We may then perhaps go back to Stephens and with full 
justice treat the ring as what he called a Wanderer, when he 
regarded all runes found outside northern Europe as such, irre- 
spective of the types or style of the objects on which they were 
engraved. If the interpretation I have put upon the ring is cor- 
rect, it must have travelled down from the north to the place where 
it eventually came to light, but who was the carrier and under 
what circumstances cannot be other than conjectural. 
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A Panel of Celtic Ornament from Elmswell, 
East Yorkshire 


By Puitip Corner, F.S.A., and C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A. 
I 


Tue work of art here to be published was found in the excava- 
tions of 1938 at Elmswell, about two miles west of Driffield in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire (6-in. O.S. Yorks. E.R. CLXI SE.). 
These excavations, following on those carried out by our Fellow 
Mr. A. L. Congreve from 1935 to 1937, have shown the site to 
be that of a native settlement of the Parisi, occupied—probably 
continuously—at least from Flavian times until the end of the 
Roman period, and again in pagan Saxon times.! Of the pre- 
Roman Iron Age nothing has yet come to light beyond two 
British coins, one of the Iceni (c. a.p. 25) and one possibly of 
Cunobelin, but the site is separated by little more than the line 
of the Driffield—Malton railway from the Eastburn area where, 
in building operations in 1938, as many as seventy-five Iron Age 
graves were discovered even in the relatively small plots of ground 
excavated.2, These contained the remains of flexed inhumation- 
burials, each originally covered by a small barrow, exactly as in 
the well-known Danes’ Graves and Arras cemeteries; and the 
date within the three centuries directly preceding the Roman 
Conquest was confirmed by several finds of grave-goods, notably 
an iron sword of La Téne type, bronze ornaments, an ‘involuted’ 
brooch, and several vessels of pottery. Further, in another part 
of the same site, Parisian pottery of Roman age was found, the 
earliest of which agrees exactly with the earliest from Elmswell. 
There can in fact be little doubt that this whole area was an 
important centre of settlement in the east Yorkshire equivalent 
of La Téne times, where ‘the Iron Age B’ culture of the Parisi 
passed directly into the romanization that was introduced at the 
Flavian conquest of the early seventies A.D. 

The actual habitation-site at Elmswell occupies about 2 acres 


' Anthony L. Congreve, ‘A Roman and Saxon site at Elmswell, East Yorks, 
1935-6, Hull Museum Publications, no. 193 (1937); the same, ‘1937’, idid., 
no. 198 (1938): also in Trans. E. Riding Antig. Soc. xxviii, pt. 3: Philip Corder, 
Excavations at Elmswell, East Yorkshire, 1938, published by Hull University College 
Local History Committee, by arrangement with Hull Museum, 1940. 

2 T. Sheppard, ‘Excavations at Eastburn, East Yorkshire’, Yorks. Arch. Fourn. 
xxxiv, pt. 1, 35-47—=Hu// Museum Publications, no. 197 (1938). 
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and is situated upon a level plateau of turf-covered gravel to the 
south of the Elmswell Beck, which here follows a meandering 
course in a valley about 100 yards wide, some 15 ft. below the 
surrounding meadows. To the west a series of boundary ditches 
form the limits of the settlement, which includes storage-pits 
for grain, cut in the gravel, and working-hollows of the type 
identified by Dr. Bersu in the Iron Age habitation-site of Wood- 
bury, Wiltshire.! These pits were filled with Roman sherds and 
contained quantities of wood-ash and lumps of baked clay from 
destroyed corn-drying ovens, one of which was identified at some 
distance from the main settlement. There were also many patches 
of laid cobbles, and one of these had been a hut with wooden posts, 
the floor of which had been once relaid. The latest occupation 
of this hut could be dated after a.p. 370, and the site as a whole 
well shows the persistence throughout the Roman period of an 
almost purely Iron Age mode of life. Stratification was, however, 
infrequent, and the subject of the present paper was found in 
trial-trenching, at a depth of 18 in., unstratified and unassociated. 
Its dating must thus depend solely on internal evidence: all one 
can say as regards its connexion with the site is that the inhabi- 
tants of the humble peasant settlement of Roman times would 
seem on general grounds less likely owners of it than their Iron 
Age forebears of the immediate neighbourhood, among whom 
might be expected representatives of the aristocracy one normally 
associates with the splendours of Celtic art. 

The object as seen in pl. 11 consists of a thin sheet of bronze, 
covered with an embossed design of flowing curves garnished 
with rosettes, and fitting on, along its (now imperfect) straight 
upper edge, to an oblong cast bronze strip decorated with 
champlevé enamel of a bright orange-red colour (in large part 
now discoloured green); beneath comes an iron plate, now 
corroded and evidently incomplete, which has been bent at right 
angles along its lower margin to form a flange nearly an inch 
deep. There can be no question that these three components 
forma single whole. —The embossed sheet and cast enamelled strip 
fit manifestly together, and the imprint not only of the latter, but 
of the reverse side of the former—that is, the negative side of 
the embossed design—is distinctly visible on the oxidized surface 
of the iron backing. And the iron’s horizontally straight lower 
margin corresponds exactly to that of the sheet, with a groove 
answering to the border-moulding which there closes the em- 
bossed design. The object as we have it is then a unity, and this 
simplifies, though it does not answer, the question of its purpose. 

' Proc. Prehist. Soc. iv, pt. 2, pp. 308-13, esp. 311. 
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While certainty in this regard is of course impossible, we feel 
able to suggest that it formed the side, or rather a panel occupying 
presumably the middle of the side, of an ornamental wooden box 
or casket, the marginal flange of its iron backing being bent over 
the box’s lower edge. 

The dimensions are suitable. The embossed bronze sheet, 
being almost paper-thin, has suffered a good deal from decay 
and is in more than one place broken, but it can easily be laid 
out correctly in accordance with its pattern, and so measures 9° § in. 
in length, and in breadth 3:1 in. to the full extent of the pattern’s 
upward-sweeping lateral curves, or 2-9 in. to the straight upper 
edge in the centre. The edge just conforms to the length (3-9 in.) 
of the cast bronze strip, and fits on to it (as the damaged portion 
reveals in the photograph) by overlapping for 0-2 in., so that the 
empanelled frieze bordering the sheet here, which from its much 
worn surviving portion seems to have been embossed with some- 
thing like a palmette or ovolo pattern, lies close beside the 
enamelled zone along the middle of the strip, with its leaf-scroll 
design of similarly formal character. Of the strip’s breadth of 
I in., this zone occupies 0°55 in., leaving 0-25 in. above, perhaps 
to accommodate the edge of another piece of sheet-bronze which 
has not survived. The median thickness of the strip is 0-125 in. 
Lastly, what is left of the iron backing measures 6-3 by 3-4 in.: 
its average thickness is 0-1 in., and thus the depth of the flange 
above noticed is internally 0-8, externally o-9 in. The latter, 
taken together with the considerable weight of the metal, implies 
attachment to something quite strong, and sizeable in three, not 
merely two, dimensions. Further, beneath the right-hand end 
of the main piece of iron, at a point which the design on the 
bronze sheet above shows was some 2 in. from the extremity of 
the whole panel, there projects from its under surface what seems 
to be the remainder of an iron nail or rivet, about 0-4 in. of which 
is left. No doubt this originally had a fellow at the opposite end 
of the panel, and most probably others elsewhere, and these 
together with the flange seem clearly to imply its mounting on a 
stout wooden object more probably box-like than of any other 
shape. And, without any claim to certainty for our suggestion, 
it can at any rate be shown that boxes or caskets ornamented with 
embossed metal-work were made and prized in Britain in the 
period, and within the area of cultural connexion, designated for 
the Elmswell panel by the style of its ornament. That style is 
evidently in its main lines Celtic, in the La Téne tradition as 
matured by the British Iron Age, but already in debt to the 
influence of Rome. P. C. 


nae 
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II 


Of the three possible lines of approach to the explanation of 
the Elmswell panel, Mr. Corder has already considered that 
provided by the site of its discovery. The Elmswell site was itself 
inhabited under Roman rule from the Flavian conquest of east 
Yorkshire onwards, and also formed part of a larger area which 
the adjacent Eastburn discoveries have revealed as an important 
pre-Roman centre. The second line of approach is provided by 
the technique of its manufacture. Here, in the first place, there 
is some confirmation for our view that it may probably have 
decorated a wooden casket. At any rate it seems reasonably 
certain that the panel was affixed to something made of wood. 
Its technique consists essentially in covering a wooden surface 
by iron plating mounted with decorative bronze-work. The 
device is a peculiar one, but there is one place where it is well 
attested, on the eve of the initial Roman conquest of Iron Age 
Britain, and that is the Lexden Tumulus, the rich grave of a 
Belgic prince, quite possibly Cunobelin himself, in that ruler’s 
capital of Camulodunum at Colchester. A good deal of such 
plating was found there, though in fragmentary and corroded 
condition, and while the larger pieces! seem to have belonged to 
some kind of funeral carriage,? other iron, wood, and embossed 
bronze fragments suggested to the excavator alternatively a 
wooden box.3 In any case the bronze drop-handles from the 
same tumulus* show that a casket type of box was present, as 
again in the Mount Bures vault-burial, of the same culture, not 
many miles away.5 

Such caskets were doubtless in the first place Roman imports 
from the Continent, but that they were also made by native 
craftsmen is shown by the oaken specimen recognized in the 
second vault-burial at Stanfordbury, Beds., which was embel- 
lished with bronze plating embossed in Celtic style.6 The design 
here is not unlike that of the bronze strip from the Santon Down- 
ham hoard, noticed and figured below for its relation with the 


' Archaeologia, \xxvi, 246 and pl. um, 1. 

2 The excavator (/oc. cit.) conjectured a chariot, but subsequent work on these 
remains in the Colchester and Essex Museum has led Mr. M. R. Hull to regard it 
rather as an elaborate bier or funeral palanquin. 

3 Ibid. 249 and pls. L1x, Lx, I. 

4 Ibid. 249 and pl. tvn, 5. 

5 C. Roach Smith, Co//. Ant. ii, pl. x11; R. A. Smith, Archaeologia, \xiii, 9 and 
fig. 4. 
© Fox, Arch. Cambridge Region, 105 and pl. xvi, 4: cf. roo, and R. A. Smith, 
Archaeologia, \xiii, 10-11, fig. 6, no. 1, after Dryden, Pub/. Camb. Antig. Soc. i 
(1846), 18. 
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Elmswell style (p. 346, fig. 2), and in that hoard there were also 
casket-handles;! the dates in all these cases must lie in the years 
directly before and after the Roman conquest of a.p. 43, when 
the Belgic province of south-eastern Britain was witnessing the 
height of the interaction between Roman models and native 
craftsmanship. The idea of an Elmswell casket is therefore 
reasonable enough, if at the date of its manufacture the same 
interaction can be descried in the Parisian province of east York- 
shire. And it can. For the settlement at North Ferriby, where 
the Humber cuts the Wolds, has produced along with native 
Parisian pottery an assemblage of Belgic wares exactly like those 
of Camulodunum, covering both imported Gallo-Belgic and 
British-made fabrics, and representing precisely that interaction 
in the second quarter of the first century.2_ The connexions of 
the Brigantian coinage are likewise south-eastward,3 and the two 
south-eastern British coins from Elmswell have been above 
mentioned (p. 338); further, that the Belgic-Romanizing influ- 
ence on the Humber was not commercial merely, but genuinely 
cultural, may be recognized from the way its effect lasted not 
only in the early Flavian pottery of Brough-Petuaria,* but in the 
Thealby and Brough burials, and their furniture of bronzes, 
probably of the late first and early second century respectively.5 

Casket or not, then, the Elmswell piece’s Belgic technique is 
a phenomenon that well suits the state of affairs in the Parisian 
territory of east Yorkshire in, and perhaps for some little while 
after, the second quarter of the first century. Belgic also (as far 
as Britain is concerned) is the technique of champlevé enamelling® 
employed on the cast bronze strip of its upper border, which 
must play, as we shall come to see, an important part in our final 
verdict. Lastly, the technique of the relief-ornament on the main 
bronze sheet is true repoussé: the design has been hammered up 
from the back by means of a cold chisel or punch. And though 
it would be going too far to say that this technique was not 
practised at all in Britain before the initial date and beyond the 
influence-range of the Belgic culture of the south, yet it is 
certainly true that before that culture arrived and had begun to 
diffuse its influence, important works of Celtic art in Britain were 

1 R.A. Smith, Camb, Antig. Soc. Proc. xiii, 153, pl. xvi, 2 

2 Corder and Pryce, Antig. Fourn. xviii, 261-7. 

3 Brooke, Antiquity, vii, 275-6. 

+ Brough rst Report, 30-2; 2nd Report, 29-30; 3rd Report, 22; 4th Report, 15-16, 
48 fF.; 5th Report, 176. 

5 Thealby: Antig. Fourn. xv, 457-60 (further evidence, kindly submitted to me 
by Mr. H. E. Dudley, confirms this view of the date); Brough: Antig. Fourn. xviii, 
68-74. © This need not be further argued; see Leeds, Ce/tic Ormament, 42-5. 
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not executed in this manner. They were cast; and if relief- 
ornament was wanted, which it usually was, it was rendered as a 
feature of the casting. The Wandsworth shield-bosses, the 
Witham shield and scabbard-mount, the Torrs champfrein— 
all are cast from moulds: the Battersea shield is a masterpiece 
of bronze-casting, and, with a date and location that cannot in 
fact be other than Belgic, shows further that this same technique 
could still be practised in Belgic circles. But true repoussé, the 
hammering up of sheet bronze from behind, has precisely the 
opposite history: as a medium for important work, it was intro- 
duced by the Belgae. That is to say, the Aylesford and Marl- 
borough buckets are the first major works of Celtic art from 
British soil that bear relief-ornament so rendered. And the subse- 
quent diffusion of this method northward and westward looks 
like the result of Belgic influence. Here at Elmswell, coupled as 
it is with the proved Belgic techniques of bronze-on-iron and 
champlevé-enamel work, we are certainly entitled to take that 
view of it. We can even guess that the bronze-on-iron technique 
was actually invented to reinforce thin repoussé sheet-metal with 
the weight and solidity proper to cast bronze. In other words, 
its combination with repoussé work was a substitute for a tradition 
of solid casting which made too high a demand on Belgic skill. 
In any case, we have now seen that, in all its components, the 
technique of the Elmswell panel shows the influence of Belgic 
craftsmanship. 

In the third place, we come to the all-important considerations 
of style. It might be thought from our technical analysis that the 
panel was going to turn out an actual Belgic import into York- 
shire, but the style of the main repoussé design at once rules out 
this notion. The man who made it not only had the northern 
tradition as we see it in the Torrs champfrein! behind him, but, 
despite an element of debt to the south, had advanced upon it in 
a northern manner. The swinging scrolls of the Torrs master 
combine the plant-like, tendril character original to the whole 
British Celtic style with inflation into lobe-like thickenings and 
medial or terminal curve-triangles, and it is from these and their 
like that proceed the curved lobe-forms and flowing trumpet- 
terminals of the Elmswell design. Closely similar lobes and 
trumpet-mouths meet us on the Cairnmuir gold terret or sceptre- 
head from Peebles-shire,2 and on the great gold collar from 


' J. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times: Iron Age, 112-16, figs. 92-3; Leeds, 
Celtic Ornament, 7-10, fig. 4; Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, pl. 1. 

2 Anderson, op. cit. 138-9, fig. 114; Cowen, P.8.A. Scot. lxix, 455-9 (as terret);. 
Childe, op. cit. 254, fig. 81 (as sceptre-head). 
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with enamelled strip in position (cf. pl. t11). Scale 3 
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Broighter in County Derry which Mr. Leeds has recognized as 
a nearly related work.! These two pieces stand between the Torrs 
tradition, descending from before the Christian era, and the 
ensuing school of the Scottish bronze armlets, in which the lobe 
and trumpet-scroll have become a regular formula.2 Those mas- 
sive, graceless things, with their Roman-inspired cable-mouldings 
and red-and-yellow enamel insets, seem first to have been devised 
in the late first century, and take the place, in Scotland roughly 
from the Forth to Aberdeen, of the products of the ‘boss’ style, 
which Mr. Leeds has identified, for the same period, in the 
Border regions. The Elmswell scrollwork then suggests that 
our panel likewise occupies an intermediate position, before the 
twin specializations of the ‘boss’ and armlet styles, but after the 
Torrs tradition had undergone a first instalment of change. 
Actually, it shows a good deal more of that change than either 
Cairnmuir or Broighter, and it is here that the debt to the south 
comes in. 

To begin with, the repoussé design is almost, though not 
quite, symmetrical. Apart from trifling disharmonies in spacing, 
most obvious in the two extreme wings of the sheet, the only 
asymmetry is in the pair of curled-over motives occupying its 
upward-sweeping shoulders on either side of the enamelled strip, 
which are both turned to the left, instead of facing one another 
as do the simpler curls below the strip in the middle. The latter 
are the twin terminals of a Celtic rendering of the classical 
palmette which forms the centre of the composition, a point of 
measured balance between its two lateral halves. Now this sort 
of balanced symmetry, as Mlle Henry has pointed out,3 is the 
first sign in British art of the approach of Rome, and it becomes 
manifest (to take outstanding examples) initially in the Battersea 
shield, and thereafter in the Desborough and Birdlip mirrors. 
The shield is unique, but in the mirrors the symmetry is seen 
invading the whole geometric style of flat, two-dimensional 
ornament to which the south turned during the century before 
the Claudian conquest, superseding relief in large measure by 
linear ‘basket-pattern’ engraving or alternatively champlevé 
enamel. Relief was indeed not wholly superseded: the trumpet- 
scrollwork above the handles of the same two mirrors shows a 
pleasing use of it in solid casting, and in repoussé we have the 
range of ornamental panels and strips referred to above in dis- 
cussing the parallels for an Elmswell casket. But these, dated as 
they are mainly to the second quarter of the first century a.p., 

1 Op. cit. 132-4, fig. 35 b. 

2 Anderson, op. cit. 140 ff.; Leeds, op. cit. 126 ff. 3. Préhistoire, ii, 1, 93- 
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are likewise regulated by Roman symmetry. The only one among 
them which approaches the Elmswell panel in dimensions is that 
from Great Tower Street, London (now reduced to a fragment), 
in the British Museum (pl. 111, 2).! It consists of a steady repetition 
of something like the Elmswell central ‘palmette’, but reduced to 
a mere pattern-book convention which well illustrates the im- 
possibility of mistaking our panel for this sort of southern work. 
The narrower bucket- or casket-strips of the same school are even 


more formal. The Stanfordbury (p. 341, n. 6) and Rodborough? 


Fic. 2. Repoussé bronze strip and fragments, Santon (Downham), Norfolk (§) 


examples are well known, but I am glad to be able to reproduce 
here (fig. 2) their fellow from the Santon Downham hoard, as 
it illustrates not only this southern conventionalizing of British 
art at the time of the Claudian conquest (the hoard was buried 
about the middle of the first century, possibly in the Icenian 
revolt of 48), but serves also to turn our attention to a fresh 
feature of the Elmswell design, the pearled or berried rosettes 
there used eight times as scroll-terminals, and once in the heart 
of the central ‘palmette’. The single repeated motive of the 
Santon strip has similar rosettes in each of its four corners, and 
it might be thought that this too is an element of the romanizing 
convention which we have begun to see at Elmswell invading 
the northern style. 

But actually rosettes in British art have a considerably longer 
history. Their adoption by the Celts from classical sources 
occurred early enough for the proper, petalled form to appear on 


1 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. xxxix, 9O-1, fig. 4. 

2 B.M. Early Iron Age Guide, 146, fig. 169. 

3 Originally published by R. A. Smith in Camb. Antig. Soc. Proc. xiii, 153, 
pl. xvi, 1. 1am much indebted to Miss Maureen O’Reilly for this more complete 
photograph, hitherto unpublished, which she obtained for me under the difficult 
conditions imposed by war-time storage of the original in the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
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the Witham shield,! that is, not later than the second century B.c., 
and this would seem to be the prototype of the berried version 
that next appears, also in Lincolnshire, on the Ulceby bit? 
(pl. uum, 4), which Mr. Leeds3 and Mr. Ward Perkins* agree in 
placing in the following century. The Suffolk terret compared 
with it by the former’ displays berried rosettes again, at a date 
which the ornament round the outside of its ring® suggests is not 
before 50 B.c. and quite probably already in the next century, 
and thus the same rosette-type descends to Santon and Elmswell 
as part of their common pre-Roman heritage. What Roman 
influence did apparently do, however, was to restore to currency 
the petalled form: this appears, for instance, on the bronze disc7 
which reached Lambay Island on Dublin Bay about or rather 
after the middle of the first century a.p. together with Roman 
thistle-brooches. The Lambay hoard probably belonged to a 
British refugee, who had his brooches either from the Belgic 
south-east or as Roman loot, but crossed to Ireland not too soon 
to possess also one of those torcs strung with moulded bronze 
beads, made probably somewhere near the Border, and typically 
ornamented in an early form, seemingly spread between there 
and Wales, of the ‘boss’ style that matured in the later years of 
the century.8 And as those later years drew on and Agricola em- 
barked on his Scottish campaigns, the same petalled rosette 
appears in the north also. We know of two occurrences. The 
better dated (fig. 3) is on a repoussé brass strip from some wooden 
surface, perhaps again a casket, found with Flavian pottery in 
a pit of the Agricolan fort of Newstead on the Tweed,9 and this 
has a direct bearing on the date of the other and of the Elmswell 
panel. For the design of which its rosettes form part is composed 
of ‘trumpet’-jointed but feeble, stalky scrolls and lentoid lobes of 
exactly the kind that from about this time onwards characterize 
the Scottish armlets above mentioned. Now Newstead being a 
Roman site, and this strip being not bronze but a brassy alloy 
connoting Roman metallurgical technique, we are safe in ascribing 


' B.M. Early Iron Age Guide, 105, fig. 115. 

2 Antig. Fourn. xiii, 466-7, pl. txxxi, I. 

3 Celtic Ornament, 26-7. 

* Proc. Prehist. Soc. v, pt. 1, 181, 189—g0. 

3 Op. cit. 27. 

® An even zigzag of tiny lentoid knobs, evidently just a solidified miniature of the 
interlocking-arc pattern of Glastonbury or ‘South-eastern B’ pottery. Cf. Clarke, 
Arch. Fourn. xcvi, pt. 1, 70-1. 

7 Proc. R. Irish Ac. xxxviii, C, 243, pl. xxiv, 1; Leeds, of. cit. §9 and fig. 24, a—d. 

8 Leeds, op. cit. 53 ff., 110-11. 

Curle, Newstead, 303-4, pl. Lxxv, § (from pit Lvimt). 
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the character of this design to Roman influence: the strip is in 
fact a Flavian analogue of the Claudian one from Santon Down- 
ham. And similarly, the style (as we shall see) of the Elmswell 
champlevé enamel-work, and the ovolo-like frieze-panel that 
borders it, show that our panel was likewise designed under 
Roman influence. Therefore, considering also the geographical 
relations of Elmswell and Newstead to the known northward 
line of the Roman advance, we are justified in making a direct 
stylistic comparison between them, as having a common historical 


Fic. 3. Repoussé brass strip, Newstead (4) 
After Curle, Newstead, pl. xxv, 5 


context. The result leaps to the eye: it is impossible to place the 
good swinging Elmswell scrollwork, any more than the Elmswell 
berried rosettes, at all as late as these jejune stalks and pro- 
vincializing petals from the Tweed. So the Newstead date, 
secure in the early to middle eighties of the first century, is 
stylistically a lower chronological limit for the Elmswell panel, 
just as on its technique the beginning of Belgic influence in east 
Yorkshire has been proved the upper limit. And since the whole 
decade 71-80 separates the Roman army’s arrival in east York- 
shire from its arrival at Newstead, it is reasonable to combine this 
with the marked superiority of the Elmswell piece, considered as 
Celtic art, to induce the conclusion that it is not only pre-Agricolan, 
but pre-Flavian—in other words, prior to Cerialis’ destruction of 
Parisian independence in 71. 

The other northern occurrence of petalled rosettes in repoussé 
work is in the Balmaclellan hoard from Kirkcudbrightshire, twice 
among the unexplained series of bronze plates, and three times 
each on the two repoussé plaques fixed above the handle on either 
face of the well-known bronze mirror (pl. trv, a, 4).!_ The scroll- 
work of these plaques has manifestly not sunk to the stalky 
Newstead style: in fact, it is considerably closer to what we have 

' Tam deeply grateful to Mr. A. J. H. Edwards, Curator of the National Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh, for furnishing me with these new photographs, taken 
despite war-time storage and its inevitable difficulties. The illustrations previously 


current (e.g. Leeds, op. cit. 60, fig. 25) are Anderson’s engravings (Scotland in Pagan 
Times: Iron Age, 127, figs. 103-4; rosettes on unexplained plates, idid. 129, fig. 106). 
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here at Elmswell; the harmonizing of scrolls and rosettes, too, 
distinctly recalls our panel, as does the shape of the plaques 
themselves, with their outline of upward-sweeping curves. Their 
feebler and more conventional air, and the substitution of petalled 
for berried rosettes, mark them as stylistically inferior, and if we 
knew where the mirror was made we might be able to make this 
inferiority one of date. Actually, the pieces of bronze in the 
Balmaclellan hoard include anyhow one which is certainly a 
foreign refugee in Kirkcudbrightshire, a plate ornamented in the 
basket-pattern engraved style of the southern mirrors.' The 
Balmaclellan mirror is in type a derivative of those, though 
obviously not itself southern work: it suggests southern, and if 
so Belgic, influence in some northern region, and this together 
with its strong stylistic affinities to Elmswell makes it to my mind 
overwhelmingly likely that it also is a refugee in Galloway, and 
is in fact a product of the east Yorkshire Elmswell school. If 
so, one would see in it a maximum of southern influence on 
Parisian taste suggesting the last years of the tribe’s independence, 
and our panel, as its stylistic superior, would have its pre-Flavian 
dating correspondingly safeguarded. Whatever be the truth 
about the Balmaclellan mirror, we shall find this notion confirmed 
when we come to consider the panel’s enamel-work. 

Can we meanwhile improve upon our upper dating-limit for 
it? We have seen that this cannot go behind the second quarter, 
roughly speaking, of the century, and it is now beginning to look 
as if it should not go as far. We want, in fact, another stylistic 
comparison; and this is provided from a different western quarter 
by the piece of a bronze-gilt brooch found in hut no. 10 in the 
famous hill-fort of Tre’r Ceiri in North Wales (fig. 4).2 Here 
again we have berried, not petalled rosettes, as at Elmswell, 
combined with relief-ornament of lobes and scrollwork which 
comes very close to the style of our panel. Therewith, however, 
we have a pair of salient bosses, and the inclusion of these 
puts the piece among the forerunners of the late first-century 
‘boss style’ already mentioned: it is in fact simply a somewhat 
romanizing effort of the school which has in the Trawsfynydd 
tankard-handle its finest creation, and in the Llandyssul collar its 
link with the bead-strung torcs alreadv noticed as immediate 
predecessors of the mature boss style of the north.3 It is 


' Anderson, op. cit. 128, fig. 105; Leeds, op. cit. 34, 61; Ward Perkins, Proc. 
Prehist. Soc. v, pt. 1, 186, fig. 11 (map), 192. 

* Arch. Camb. 6th ser. iv (1904), 9, fig. 6, on which I have been allowed to base 
this illustration by kind permission of the Editor. 

3 Leeds, op. cit. 53 ff., 110-11. 
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romanizing not merely in its symmetry of design, but in its form, 
for it is evidently the spring-cover and humped bow of a brooch 
of the fan-tail group, a manifest adaptation of the Roman thistle 
type above noticed,! which last, though it died out in the fifties, 
cannot have been unknown in North Wales, since the specimens 
we have mentioned were still farther afield this way at Lambay. 
Form and design thus combine to date the Tre’r Ceiri brooch 
within the third quarter of the first century, the last phase of its 


Fic. 4. Fragment of bronze-gilt brooch, 
Tre’r Ceiri, Carnarvonshire (%) 


district’s independence, and though the Elmswell craftsman was 
not affected by the ‘boss’ tendency, but was a Parisian northerner 
already too much in debt to the Belgae and to Rome, he is not 
likely to have been turning out work otherwise so similar at any 
earlier date. The fan-tail brooch group at its widest indeed covers 
the whole second half of the century and rather more,” but the 
Tre’r Ceiri specimen is so much closer to the thistle prototype 
than most that it cannot but be pre-Flavian. In particular, the 
difference in its tubular spring-cover is one of ornament only,3 
and this observation brings to our notice the question of Elms- 
well’s relationship to the most famous of all fan-tail brooches 
(pl. Lv, c), the renowned masterpiece of Aesica.* 


1 Fan-tail: Collingwood, Arch. Roman Britain, 256-7, fig. 63, 92 (group X); 
thistle: 89—g0 (group W). 

2 As Prof. Collingwood has shown: Archaeologia, \xxx, 39-40. The Santon 
Downham example he cites is really a thistle-brooch. 

3 Cf. that of the fully-embellished thistle type Archacologia, lv, pt. 1, 188, fig. 10, 
now well paralleled at Colchester. 

4 I am much indebted to Mr. E. T. Leeds and the authorities of the Oxford 
University Press for permission to use this fine illustration, first published as fig. 20 ¢ 
of Mr. Leeds’s Ce/tic Ornament, published by the Press (1933). 
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The Aesica brooch also has a tubular spring-cover, and is 
unique in combining this with a body structure still closely 
modelled on that of the thistle-brooch;! in fact these features, 
taken by themselves with the superb lithe vigour of its relief 
scrollwork, suggest for it also a pre-Flavian date, quite early in 
this same half of the century. But beyond its spring-cover, and 
capturing most of the latter’s share of ornament, it has an oblong 
headplate from which protrudes a terminal loop. This loop-and- 
headplate feature is not proper to the fan-tail, still less to the 
thistle type. The loop is a cast version of the wire loop which 
about the middle of the same half-century begins to be inserted 
into the spring-coil of certain Romano-British brooch-types, 
normally secured by a waist? bound with a wire collar, of which 
the headplate appears to be nothing else but an imposing en- 
largement, cast in one with the whole. The leading type to show 
this collar-bound loop is of course the well-known trumpet- 
brooch (Collingwood group R), and the exaggerated cast collar 
appears only, on the Backworth pair3 and as a yet larger head- 
plate on the trumpet-brooch found also at Aesica,* well on in the 
type’s maturity in the second century. Professor Collingwood 
has felt that the analogous headplate on the fan-tail Aesica brooch 
must therefore draw its date down into the second century 
too, though for compromise with its early features he will not 
take it into that century very far.5 But not only are the three 
second-century trumpet-brooches so distinguished themselves 
unparalleled: in its loop and headplate the Aesica brooch is 
unique among fan-tail brooches, and as he himself says, it is not 
necessary to wait for the headplate to appear on the trumpet- 
brooches before admitting its possibility here. All that is necessary 
is that the collared loop in wire should first appear as a prototype, 
and this had happened by 75-80, as is shown by the early trumpet- 
brooch from the Agricolan fort-ditch at Newstead,® and the 
parent form of the other type to be so looped, the head-stud 
brooch, from the Honley hoard near Huddersfield,? where the 
latest coin is a Vespasian AE? of 72—3.8 The Aesica brooch then 


1 As the side elevations show. Aesica: Archaeologia, lv, pt. 1, 187, fig. 9, right; 
thistle: e.g. Wheeler, London in Roman Times, 91, fig. 24, 5-6. 

2 Absent from the pre-Roman prototype in the Belgic South: B.M. Early Iron 
Age Guide, 95, fig. 101 (Great Chesterford). 

3 bid. 96, fig. 102; Archaeologia, \xxx, 45, fig. 4 d. 

4 Ibid. 51, fig. 9; lv, pt. 1, 181, fig. 4. 

5 Ibid. \xxx, 40-2. 

© Jbid. 44, fig. 3, f; Curle, Newstead, pl. ixxxv, 8. 

7 Archaeologia, \xxx, 54, 55, fig. 12 a. 

8 Num. Chron. 3rd ser. xvii (1897), 293 ff. 
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need not be later than the last quarter of the first century,! and 
that it is probably as early as its loop and headplate will permit 
is strongly argued, as we have seen, by its retention of so much 
of the ancestral thistle-brooch structure, and by the superlative 
quality of its art. 

Whence did this art spring? Professor Collingwood,” having 
pointed out the Roman derivation of the brooch’s structural type, 
says: ‘It seems, for these reasons, more likely that the Aesica 
brooch was made in a part of Britain which had been sufficiently 
touched by Roman influences to have adopted certain decorative 
motives from the conquerors, and yet remained sufficiently un- 
romanized to convert these motives to uses very different from 
those for which they had been originally employed.’ And he 
goes on to forecast the conclusion ‘that these conditions were 
fulfilled in the north of England and the south of Scotland, the 
land between Humber and Forth, in the first half of the second 
century’, and to infer that this is the region and the period to 
which the making of the Aesica brooch must be assigned. He 
means us, in fact, to couple it with the developed Brigantian 
trumpet-brooches (his group R ii) which he then dates and 
domiciles there so well,3 distinguishing their mature fusion of 
Roman and Celtic elements from the immaturity of their Flavian 
predecessors (R i). But where are the immature Flavian pre- 
decessors of the Aesica brooch? By its structural features it has 
claimed from us a Flavian date itself. And with its style there is 
really nothing to compare in the settled Romano-Celtic fusion of 
second-century Brigantia, any more than in the more barbaric 
blending which the Scottish armlets show us between the Forth 
and Aberdeen, the Scotland of Agricola’s garrisons. Its inspira- 
tions are first-century, and they are two. The first comes from 
the almost purely Celtic school of the Highland Zone, in the 
west, from North Wales to the Border, that of Trawsfynydd, 
Llandyssul, and the bead-strung torcs.4 But it comes without 
its ‘boss’ convention, for that is excluded by the other, which is 
northern too but of the Lowland, the zone of Belgic and Roman 
influence in the east—in fact, the tradition we have before us in 
the Elmswell panel. For a brief moment, on the eve of Agricola’s 
northward extension of the Roman power, it was possible for 
one man, knowing Rome but yet triumphantly eluding Romaniza- 


™ Mr. Leeds too has drawn from Prof. Collingwood’s analysis encouragement for 
the same belief: Ce/tic Ornament, 109. 

2 Archaeologia, \xxx, 42. 3 [bid. 42-52. 

+ p. 349 above; Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, 53, 60, 110: torcs as B.M. Early Iron 
Age Guide, 157, fig. 188, from Lochar Moss. 
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tion, to fuse those two currents together in this single masterpiece. 
And now that we have the Elmswell panel, we can say so 
because we have begun to know what the second current was— 
the art of the last decades of Parisian independence in east 
Yorkshire. 

Was there any foreshadowing of his achievement, any hint 
of a middle term between eastern and western, already growing 
before those decades were over? There was, and we can see it in 
being in the famous hoard of Brigantian metalwork from Stan- 
wick in Richmondshire. The Stanwick harness-fittings have been 
shown by Mr. Leeds to fall into four main sets, beginning in 
correspondence with southern work of the forties as seen at 
Polden Hill, and ending a stage beyond what the south shows 
us fifteen or twenty years later in, for example, the Seven Sisters 
hoard from Glamorgan.! The hoard thus covers the main course 
of Brigantian craftsmanship from Claudian to early Flavian times. 
Its repoussé work in bronze and gold? is fragmentary and has 
never been fully published, and the well-known human and 
horse-mask pieces’ give only a rather one-sided idea of its style; 
but their voluted curves, together with the ornament on the 
associated sword-scabbard,* display something of its character, 
and go with the cast openwork of some of the harness-fittings5 
to show us that here in the north of inner Brigantia flourished a 
branch of what among the Parisi became the Elmswell style, 
owing much less to Roman influence, and correspondingly closer 
to the contemporary western work. The Flavian advance of 
Rome must have driven the Parisian school in upon this Brigantian 
hinterland while the western tradition was still active beyond it, 
and so, in the late seventies, some 120 years before its loss as 
long-hoarded loot in a Roman garrison on Hadrian’s Wall, the 
creation of the Aesica brooch would be made possible. One may 
add that there is no hint of the thistle-brooch prototype in inner 
Brigantia, but it was certainly known to the pre-Flavian Parisi, 
since it occurs at South Ferriby on the Humber.® The Elmswell 
panel has thus a vital contribution to make to the formation- 
history of Romano-Celtic art in the north. And one element 
alone in it now remains to be considered: the champlevé- 
enamelled strip along its upper edge. From this we can obtain 

Leeds, op. cit. 47, 101, 115, I1Q—21, 125. 

2 B.M. Early Iron Age Guide, 141. 

3 [bid., figs. 158-9. 

+ Archaeologia, \x, pt. 1, 289, fig. 32. 

5 e.g. Leeds, op. cit., fig. 31. 

© Archaeologia, \xxx, 38; Hull Museum Publications, no. 38 (1906), 260, with 
pl. xxviu, 2. 
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our final evidences for its date, and proceed thence to a con- 
cluding word on its historical context. 

The art of champlevé enamelling was first practised in southern 
Britain by the Belgae (p. 342), and in the north there is no 
evidence of it before the period of Belgic influence there, well on 
towards the middle of the first century. Further, the northern 
craftsmen were at first only able to apply it in the form of small 
spots, and this is what we find on the earliest harness-pieces at 
Stanwick, which we have seen are of the Claudian period. One 
or two pieces of southern champlevé work of this or slightly later 
date have been found in the north, but these are obviously 
refugees, like the engraved plate from Balmaclellan noticed above 
(p. 349), the Eckford bridle-piece from Roxburghshire being in 
the Polden Hill style,! and the Auchendolly terret from Kircud- 
brightshire? answering to those in the Westhall hoard in Suffolk, 
which belongs to the Icenian kingdom of Prasutagus and 
Boudicca.3 They produced no northern imitations: the Stanwick 
small-spot style remains typical, and in particular remains limited 
to the use only of the one pre-Roman colour, red, the addition 
of other colours, blue at Westhall, yellow also on the Auchendolly 
piece and, with green, in the slightly later Icenian hoard of 
Saham Toney in Norfolk,* being a post-conquest innovation due 
to Roman influence. The Saham Toney hoard marks the rise 
of a new style in champlevé, designed to exploit these new colours 
by their violent juxtaposition in small variously shaped fields to 
give a brilliant ‘jewelled’ effect.s This is unexampled in the 
Claudian period, and must have been newat the time of Boudicca’s 
revolt and defeat in 61, the latest possible date for such native 
magnificence in her Icenian realm. The Seven Sisters hoard 
(p. 353) cannot have been made more than a few years subse- 
quently, and the style thereafter perished in the south altogether. 
Therefore when we find this ‘jewelled’ polychromy appearing 
also in the north on pieces of unmistakably Brigantian workman- 
ship, like the Embleton sword from Cumberland,® we can be 
sure that it was introduced there not later than the Flavian 


P.S.A. Scot. lxvi, 365, fig. 49; Leeds, op. cit. 61; Henry, Préhistoire ii, 1, 98-9, 
fig. 17, 5. 

2 P.8.A. Scot. xx, 396-8, pl. vit, 1; Leeds, op. cit. 40, 61, 124; Henry, op. cit. 
9°, 92, fig. 14, 3. 

R.R. Clarke, Arch. Fourn. xcvi, pt. 1, 68—-g, with pls. xvi—xvil. 

4 Ibid. 70; V.C.H. Norfolk, i, 273, 276. 

5 Leeds, Celtic Ornament, 103-5, with pl. 11, 1, 2, 4, 5; Henry, Préhistoire, ii, 
I, 100. 

© Kemble, Horae Ferales, 193, pl. xvi, 3; for this northern type, with the 
strap-loop half-way down the scabbard, cf. Leeds, op. cit. 54-5, 105. 
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advance that began in 71. Even so, we have seen that red is the 
only colour at Stanwick, and the development of the ‘jewelled’ 
style into a true northern school of polychrome work only accom- 
panied the full establishment of the boss style late in the century, 
with which it is well seen associated on the Birrenswark bridle-bit 
of that date.' Thence, with the romanization of inner Brigantia, 
arose the polychrome champlevé style of the second-century 
head-stud, dragonesque, and trumpet brooches.? 

Now the Elmswell panel does not belong to inner Brigantia, 
but to the east Yorkshire zone of Roman influence where, if 
anywhere in the north, one would expect polychrome enamel- 
work to arrive earliest. For in the south it was not at all confined 
to the eastern and western native fringes of the Roman province, 
but centred in the province itself, where it makes its primary 
appearance on objects of romanizing taste—for example at Hod 
Hill in Dorset.3 And that the Elmswell craftsman was affected 
by such romanizing taste is very clear from the fact that the 
design of his champlevé strip is nothing else but the rendering 
of a Roman vine-scroll, as one sees it on early Samian pottery. 
Yet its enamelled field is—or rather was before its partial dis- 
coloration—in red only. With polychromy so early the fashion 
in the south, and spreading to remoter Brigantia with the opening 
of the Flavian period, this is very strong confirmation for the pre- 
Flavian date of the panel. For the enameller was skilful enough 
to transcend the limitation of small-spot work, and deal success- 
fully with a field of considerable size. Yet even the small-spot 
style, when touched by Roman influences as it penetrated into 
Brigantia, could rise to two colours, as is seen on the second 
dragonesque brooch from Victoria Cave, Settle, which Mr. 
Bulmer’s typology shows to be Flavian.+ And stylistically, this 
is borne out by the evident fact that the panel shows little grasp 
of the thorough fusion of Roman and Celtic elements. The ovolo- 
like repoussé frieze which borders the strip keeps its Roman 
vine-scroll in countenance only at the cost of cutting it off from 
the unity of the Celtic curve-design below. And on the strip 
itself the Roman is indeed celticized in certain details: the vine- 
leaves sprout pairs of tendrils, which should really grow from the 
stalk, and at either end the scroll is finished off in a sort of 

' P.S8.A. Scot. xv, 320, fig. 4; Anderson, op. cit. 123, fig. 101; Leeds, op. cit. 


115-6; Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, 229-30, fig. 66, 2; Henry, op. cit. 100-1, 
fig. 18, 2. 

2 Collingwood, Archaeologia, \xxx, 45 ff., 52 ff., 54 ff. The Flavian trumpet- 
brooches (R i) are none of them enamelled. 

3 Crawford and Keiller, Wessex from the Air, 39, fig. 3, 2; Henry, op. cit. 100-1, 
fig. 18, 4. 4 Antiq. Fourn. xviii, 147-9, 151, fig. 3, no. 4. 
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trumpet-motive, enclosing a ‘comma’ of enamel, which is an 
entirely Celtic convention. But the strip does not run naturally 
into the composition of the panel as a whole. It remains un- 
digested; and in an art so voracious of foreign motives as the 
Celtic this is a sure sign of early immaturity within any given 
phase. In our context this implies a pre-Flavian date—and the 
Flavian Aesica brooch, with its perfect maturity of composition, 
is there to point the contrast. 

From what model the vine-scroll design was taken one cannot 
be quite sure; most probably it was directly from decorated 
Samian pottery, where prototypes abound on the contemporary 
form 29.! But that Roman Gaul was already in this period re- 
producing the scrolls and wreaths of Samian on metal in its own 
romanized champlevé style, the source whence the conquest 
brought polychromy to the enamellers of southern Britain, has 
been shown by Mille Henry from the polychrome-champlevé 
bronze vase of pl. tv, 1. This is in the British Museum,? and, 
though actually found at Benevento,3 is certainly Central Gaulish 
work, its style answering to that of the first period of Lezoux 
Samian (c. 50-75), and its shape to the pre-Flavian vase-form 
Déchelette 64, with still a touch of the Aco beakers of Augustan 
times.+ The naturalistic detail of this style, in particular its jagged 
leaf-edges, did not take root on British soil so early. But it had 
arrived there by the date of the Braughing cup (pl. tv, 2),5 
which manifestly answers to the Samian ‘transitional’ bowl-form 
29/37, of mid to late Flavian times, while the jagged convention 
is less pronounced on pl. Lv, 3, an export piece from the same 
workshop found at Maltbroek in Jutland,® and by the time of 
the Hadrianic Bartlow vase? it had disappeared. The contrast of 
the Elmswell strip with these pieces of genuine provincial-Roman 
enamelling is immediately obvious. Its maker was on the edge 
of the Roman world, but not yet within it. And we can now sum 
up all our different arguments by defining the date of our panel 
as between a.p. 50 and 70, and most probably about a.p. 60. 

Of the historical context of those years we have already seen 
something. But a last word remains to be said. The greater part 

' e.g. London in Roman Times, 131-2, fig. 47, 2. For this transference in general 
see Henry, op. cit. 108 ff. 

2 Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes in the Dept. of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(1899), 323, no. 2479, acquired in 1872 in the Castellani collection (diameter 44 in.). 

3 A. Darcel, ‘De l’Emaillerie’, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1867, 275; quoted by 
Mile Henry, of. cit. 108, n. 2. 4 Henry, op. cit. 108-9, with fig. 23. 

5 Kendrick, Antiquity, vi, 176-7, pl. vil, 1; Henry, op. cit. 112, fig. 25, 13 I14. 

® Henry, idid., fig. 25, 4. 

7 B.M.R.B.Guide, pl. 1x, 2; Henry, idid., fig. 25, 5. 
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of Britain between Humber and Solway was then the land of the 
Brigantes, and the Brigantes in these two decades were in a state 
of civil war. Their ruling house was at first pro-Roman, and a 
rebellious attempt to attack the Roman forces was easily put 
down by Ostorius in 48.1! But after the pro-Roman Queen 
Cartimandua had handed over Caratacus, the refugee Belgic 
leader, to Rome in 52, civil war broke out between her and her 
husband Venutius, a fine fighting man who split the nation by 
forming a ‘patriotic front’, and after an initial reverse pressed his 
consort so hard that she had to call in Roman auxiliaries, who 
needed the backing of a legion before the outbreak could be 
quelled. This happened in the middle fifties in the governorship 
of Didius Gallus, and Tacitus’s account implies that Cartimandua 
and Venutius each commanded the allegiance of a distinct portion 
of the Brigantian realm. The distribution of Brigantian coins, 
and the country’s geography in relation to the contemporary 
Roman front, from the Humber roughly to the Peak, show that 
Cartimandua’s territory, ruled probably from Almondbury near 
Huddersfield, embraced the Pennines south of the Aire gap, and 
stretched thence eastward to the sea, including, one must believe, 
the land of the Parisi thereby. The Roman influence in material 
culture and art which we have demonstrated there can in fact be 
equated with her rule and pro-Roman policy. Inner Brigantia 
north of the Aire gap remains therefore as the land of Venutius: 

the great earthworks of Stanwick may have been his headquarters, 
and at any rate the style of the Stanwick metal-workers reflects 
his scant regard for Roman influence, while that of the Elmswell 
school reflects the romanizing cause of Cartimandua. This situa- 
tion lasted some fifteen years, during which Cartimandua, ruling 
in the wealth and prosperity secured by Roman favour, replaced 
the die-hard Venutius by the attractions of his renegade armour- 
bearer Vellocatus. In 69 she finally raised Vellocatus to her 
throne by bigamous marriage. Whereupon Venutius, who had 
been maturing his power in the northern background, swept 
down for his revenge, and was only prevented from wreaking it 
in hard fighting by Roman auxiliaries.3 This was the situation 
which brought about the definitive Roman advance across the 
Humber in 71, and its character surely suits exactly the stylistic 
and cultural implications of the Elmswell panel. The casket it 
adorned may well have been one of the love-gifts that passed 
between the adulterous armour-bearer and the guilty queen. 


' Tacitus, Annals, xii, 32, 3- 
2 Ibid. 40, 2-8. 3 Tacitus, Histories, iii, 45. 
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Two early linch-pins, from Kings Langley, 
Herzs., and from Tiddington, 
Stratford-on-Avon 


By J. B. Warp Perkins, F.S.A. 


Or the two linch-pins which form the subject of this article, 
one was found at King’s Langley, Herts., in 1937, and has 
recently been acquired by the British Museum. The second was 
found in 1938 at Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
exhibited at the Exhibition of Recent Archaeological Research, 
1933-8, at the Institute of Archaeology, Regents Park, and is 
now in the New Place Museum at Stratford-on-Avon. To 
the authorities of both museums I am indebted for permission 
to publish this article. I have also to thank the curators of the 
Musée Nationale de St. Germain, of the Musée Municipale 
d’Evreux, and of the Maidstone Museum respectively for allow- 
ing me to illustrate the linch-pins from Nanterre, from Evreux, 
and from Bigbury. I had hoped to include the specimens from 
Cirencester and from Chedworth,! but circumstances have not 
permitted. Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes and Mr. M. R. Hull have very 
kindly put the as yet unpublished material from Colchester at 
my disposal. Mr. H. N. Savory called my attention to the linch- 
pin from Merlin’s Cave, and Mr. R. R. Clarke to those in the 
Santon Downham hoard. 

The King’s Langley linch-pin (pl. Lvz) consists of an iron 
shank with a bronze head, inlaid with red champlevé enamel, and 
a plain bronze foot. The ornament on the head is of a familiar 
type and may be compared, as Mr. Hawkes points out, with 
such objects as the mounts from Canterbury (Leeds, Celtic 
Ornament in the British Isles, pl. 11, no. 3) and from near Sudeley 
Castle, Glos. (Antig. Fourn. xviii, 1938, 76). These objects both 
belong to the first half of the first century a.p. 

The form of this linch-pin is unusual. It is evidently a late 
and eccentric version of the type that was introduced into York- 
shire by the Parisi in the mid-third century B.c. Examples of 
this type have been recorded from the King’s Barrow at Arras, 
from a site between Middleton and Enthorpe, and from the 
Stanwick hoard (all three sites in Yorkshire), from the Westhall 
hoard (near Halesworth, Suffolk), from Trevelgue (Cornwall), 


1 Mr. Philip Corder has since shown me a drawing of the Chedworth specimen. 
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Enamelled linch-pin from King’s Langley, Herts (3) 
(Photograph: British Museum) 
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from the Santon Downham hoard (near Brandon, Suffolk), from 
Colchester (Essex), from Merlin’s Cave (near Symonds Yat), and 
from Bigbury (Kent). They form a consistent group. The re- 
semblances between the individual specimens are sufficiently 
striking to suggest that they mark a single stream of development. 
In particular, attention may be called to the curious lipped foot 
which is found on the two examples from King’s Barrow, Arras 
(fig. I, no. 5), on two of the three from Bigbury (fig. 1, no. 2), 
on one from an unknown site now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and in a developed form on one from Stanwick (fig. 2). 
The closest continental analogy is a linch-pin from the chariot- 
burial at Nanterre (fig. 1, no. 3). By contrast with other recorded 
French linch-pins (see Déchelette, Manuel d’ Archéologie francaise, 
iii, fig. $02, 7) it clearly falls within the same general category as 
the British specimens, and both may be regarded as derivative 
from acommon Marnian ancestor. It is, however, suggestive that 
it lacks any of the detailed features which characterize the British 
series, and that these are found in no other French linch-pin. 
They would seem to mark a purely insular development and to 
imply derivation from a single British centre. The material is 
too scanty for certainty. But a precisely similar argument can 
be applied to the far more numerous three-link horses’ bits, with 
which on three sites at any rate (Arras, Bigbury, and Stanwick), 
these linch-pins are more or less closely associated. They too 
form a consistent group with recurrent features that are not 
found outside this country (see Proc. Prehist. Soc. iv, 1939, 
173-92).! There can be little doubt that they were first intro- 
duced from abroad by the Marnian invaders of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, of whose chariot-burials they are so distinctive a feature, 
and that from there they spread throughout eastern and south- 
eastern England. 

The same, it may be suggested, is true of these linch-pins. 
They were introduced into Yorkshire by the Marnian invaders, 
and there they developed the peculiar forms of head and foot 
typified by the Arras linch-pin (fig. 1, no. 5). It was only after 
this development that the spread of the Yorkshire metal-working 
craft, whether by trade or by the migration of craftsmen, carried 
them as far afield as Herefordshire and Kent, as it carried the 
Yorkshire horses’ bits into Kent and right down into Hampshire. 
The point is of some importance. Whatever the truth of Mr. 
Hawkes’s contention that it was overland, by way of south- 
eastern Britain, that the Marnian invaders of Yorkshire reached 


1 A horse’s bit of 3-link type from a chariot burial on Pexton Moor, near Picker- 
ing, is shortly to be published by the excavator, Miss Anne Welsford. 
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Fic. 1. Linch-pins of Marnian and Yorkshire types (4) 


Nos. 1 and 2 from Bigbury, Kent. Nos. 3 and 4 from Nanterre, Marne 
No. 5 from Arras, Yorks, E.R. 
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their final home (Antig. Fourn. xx, 1940, 115-213 Sussex Arch. 
Colls. \xxx, 1939, pp. 235 ff.), the occurrence of Yorkshire types 
of linch-pin and horse’s bit in the south-east cannot be so ex- 


plained. Both exhibit peculiarities which 
developed only after the introduction of 
the parent-forms into Britain, and their 
occurrence outside Yorkshire must there- 
fore be the result of subsequent ex- 
pansion. 

Like the three-link horse’s bit, the 
Yorkshire linch-pin retained a singular 
purity of form over a long period of 


time. Linch-pin heads, very little de- . 


veloped from the type represented at 
Arras (fig. 1, no. 5), are recorded from 
the Stanwick hoard, from the Westhall 
hoard, and from Boudiccan, or immedi- 
ately pre-Boudiccan, levels at Colchester. 
Two specimens only indicate a more 
complex development. A second linch- 
pin from the Stanwick hoard (fig. 2) 
copies the lipped terrets found in the 
same hoard; and a further specimen from 
Colchester is even more eccentric in 
form. The shank is of bronze and the 
two lobes which are the most conspicuous 
features of the head are ornamented with 
circles of champlevé enamel, blue 
S-scrolls against a red ground. It was 
not closely stratified, but in the opinion 
of the excavators can safely be assigned 
to the period of the Boudiccan rising. 
The King’s Langley linch-pin clearly 
marks the same tendency in a somewhat 
less eccentric form. The shank is still of 
iron, and the unusual, crescent-shaped 
head can reasonably be explained as the 


Fic. 2. Linch-pin from 
the Stanwick hoard (%) 
(after  <Archaeologia, x 


(1907), 290, fig. 40) 


result of contact with the other type of linch-pin that was 
current in the late pre-Roman Iron Age. To this later type 
belongs the second of the two linch-pins which are the subject 
of this article (fig. 4, no. 2). It was found on the north side of the 
golf-links at Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon. A quarter of 
a mile farther to the north lies an extensive Romano-British settle- 
ment (Fieldhouse, May, and Wellstood, 4 Romano-British 
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industrial settlement near Tiddington, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1931), 
but it was not itself associated. The head is of bronze, the pin of 
iron. Theshape is typical of the series, all of which have a crescent- 


LINCH-PINS YORKSHIRE TYPE 


100 MILES 


Fic. 3. Distribution of Iron Age linch-pins of Yorkshire type ; 
Trevelgue specimen not included 


shaped head, a vertical iron-pin, and on the front of the head a pro- 
jection, usually a loop, sometimes an ornamental boss. A number 
of the more elaborate examples has, like the Stratford linch-pin, 
a bronze head. Others are made solely of iron. Of the former 
group the finest are three pins, one from Colchester, one from 
Hassocks in Sussex, and one in the British Museum from an 
unknown site, all of which have elaborate animal-head terminals. 


EARLY LINCH-PINS 


Fic. 4, no. 1. Iron linch-pin from the neighbourhood of Evreux, Normandy 
no. 2. Bronze and iron linch-pin from Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon (4) 


One at least of these pins is dated in the first century a.p., but 
derivative forms were current as late as the third century (Soc. 
Ant. Report, Verulamium, pl. x11, nos. 2-3, both from Veru- 
lamium). There has in the past been some doubt whether the 
projecting loop on the plain specimens is to be regarded as the 
forerunner of, or a derivative from, the central, projecting head 
of the Colchester linch-pin. The discovery, however, at Maiden 
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Castle of a plain iron linch-pin with a loop, in a securely dated 
Belgic context, shows that the simpler form was already current 
by the middle of the first century a.p.; and as the loop presumably 


LINCH-PINS. soutn-eastern 


100 MILES 


Fic. 5. Distribution of Belgic and Romano-British linch-pins of south- 
eastern type 


performed a utilitarian purpose and enabled the pin to be fastened 
securely in position, it is reasonable to regard it as the typological 
predecessor of the more elaborate and purely ornamental animal- 
headed type. 

The distribution of these linch-pins, many of which are of 
Romano-British date, cannot of course be unreservedly accepted 
as symptomatic of their Iron Age incidence. Nevertheless it 
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reflects a strong bias towards southern Britain, which is in marked 
contrast to the eastern distribution of the Yorkshire type. The 
distribution suggests a Belgic origin, which would accord well 
with the discovery of early specimens at Colchester and from a 
Belgic level at Maiden Castle. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that the only recorded continental example of this type comes 
from Evreux, which lay within the orbit of the continental Belgic 
culture (fig. 4, no. 1). There can be no certainty that it was not 
exported to the Continent from Britain. The exports of Roman 
Britain seem, however, to have consisted chiefly of raw materials 
and of foodstuffs and of occasional fancy items such as dragonesque 
brooches, enamelled terrets, and the like. A plain iron linch-pin, 
which could have been made by any blacksmith, is a most un- 
likely article for such trade. The Belgic origin of this type is not 
proven, but it is highly probable. 


(i) Linch-pins of the Yorkshire type" 


Arras (Yorks. E.R.). Fig. 1, no. 5 (after Archaeologia, |x, 1907, 279). One 
of two specimens, both alike, found in the ‘King’s Barrow’. 
Archaeologia, loc. cit. 

Bigbury (Kent). (a) Fig. 1, no. 1. 

(b) Fig. 1, no. 2, one of two specimens, both alike. 
The precise associations in which these pins were found are not recorded. 


Colchester (Essex). (a) Bronze linch-pin head, of Arras type but more 
elaborately moulded. From Boudiccan wreckage on site A 1, A.D. 61. 

() Bronze linch-pin head, as (a) but the mouldings differ in detail. 
From pit F 7, contemporary with, or immediately prior to, the 
Boudiccan disaster, a.p. 61. 

(c) Bronze linch-pin head, as (4), but taller and more clumsy. From 
site A 4, immediately post-Boudiccan, a.p. 61-2. 

(d) Head and part of the shank of an elaborate linch-pin. The head, 
which is of bronze, has a central knob flanked with two projecting 
lobes, each ornamented with a circle of enamel, blue S-scrolls against 
red. From area A, not closely stratified, but the area was abandoned 
c. A.D. 65. 

King’s Langley (Herts.). Pl. ivr. 


Merlin’s Cave (Herefordshire, near Symonds Yat). Bronze linch-pin head 
and: part of the iron shank. The head is of the same general type as the 
Yorkshire specimens but tapers towards the top. It was found with 
unstratified occupation-debris, which included a maple-leaf razor, a 
ring-headed pin, and coarse sherds of Iron Age A 2 type. Trans. 
Bristol University Spelaeological Society, iv, part 1, pl. 1v, 5 2. 

' This and the following list emend and supersede those already published in 

Proc. Prehist. Soc. v, 1939, 191-2. 

VOL. XX cc 
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Santon Downham (Suffolk). (a) Two linch-pin heads of bronze, of evolved 
Arras type. Proc. Cambridge Antiq. Soc. xiii, 1909, 15, fig. 4. 

(2) Five linch-pin heads of bronze with remains of iron shanks. The 
elaborate baluster-mouldings mark a further stage of the evolution of 
the Arras type. Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xiii, 1909, pl. xv, no. 2 
(right). 

Found in the mid-first-century hoard of metal-work. 

Stanwick (Yorks. N.R.). (a) Bronze linch-pin head and iron shank: foot 
missing. ‘The head is an elongated version of fig. 1, no. §. Proc. Arch. 
Inst. York (1846), pl. 11, 6; F. Henry, ‘Emailleurs d’ Occident’, 
Préhistoire, ii, p. 86, fig. 9, no. 3. 

(>) Fig. 2. Linch-pin with an elaborate head, similar to the terrets from 
the same hoard. Archaeologia, |x (1907), 290, fig. 40; British Museum, 
Early Iron Age Guide, p. 141, fig. 157. 

Found in the mid-first-century hoard of metal-work. 


Trevelgue (Cornwall). Linch-pin of bronze and iron found during excava- 
tions in 1939. This specimen, which is of the same general type as 
fig. 1, no. 5, though the foot is more slender, came to the writer’s 
notice too late for inclusion in the distribution-map (fig. 3).? 


Westhall (Suffolk). The heads only of six linch-pins, a plain version of the 
Arras type. Archaeologia, xxxvi, p. 456, pl. 11, figs. 2 and 3; Arch. 
‘Fourn. xcvi, 1939, pl. xvi, no. 4. Found in the mid-first-century 
hoard of metal-work. 


Also: 


Nanterre (Marne). (a) Fig. 1, no. 3. The foot is of bronze, the head of 
bronze inlaid with red champlevé enamel. The back of the head is 
plain, and the projection below the collar is pierced with a nail-hole. 

(>) Fig. 1, no. 4. The foot only of a second specimen. 
Both from the chariot-burial at Nanterre. F. Henry, op. cit., p. 75, 
fig. 4, no. I. 


Locality unknown (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). Linch-pin, bronze 
with an iron shank. The head and foot approximate closely to the form 
of fig. 1, no. 5. F. Henry, op. cit., p. 86, fig. 9, no. 1. 


Locality unknown (Saffron Walden Museum, probably local). Bronze 
linch-pin, head with simple enamel ornament. The form is more 
slender than that of fig. 1, no. 5. F. Henry, op. cit., p. 88, fig. 11, 


nos. I, 2. 


(ii) Linch-pins of south-eastern type 
Brading (I.O.W.). Iron, plain. J. E. Price and F. G. Hilton Price, 
Remains of Roman Buildings at Norton, near Brading, 1.0.W., 1881, 
pl. u, fig. 3. 


1 Through the kindness of the excavator, Mr. C. K. C. Andrews, F.S.A. I hope 
to publish an illustration of this important object in the next part of this Fourna/. 
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Chedworth (Glos). Iron, plain. Very similar to fig. 4. no. 2, but the ends 
drop more sharply. In the Chedworth Roman Villa Museum. 


Cirencester (Glos.). (a) Bronze, plain. 
(6) Four plain iron linch-pins. 
In the Corinium Museum. 
Colchester (Essex). Bronze with animal-head terminals. Soc. Ant. Report, 
Verulamium, p. 217, pl. Lxu, 1. 
Hassocks (Sussex). Bronze with animal-head terminals. Antig. Fourn. vii, 
1937, 70; Curwen, Archaeology of Sussex, p. 260, fig. 76. 
London. Iron, plain. Soc. Ant. Report, Verulamium, p. 217, pl. txt, 4. 
Maiden Castle (Dorset). Iron, plain. Soc. Ant. Report, Maiden Castle, 
forthcoming. 
Mansfield Woodhouse (Notts.). Bronze, decorated. Antig. Fourn, xviii, 
1938, p. 176. 
Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon (Warwick). Bronze, decorated. Fig. 4, 
no. 2. 
Verulamium (Herts.). Two iron linch-pins derivative from the animal- 
headed type. Soc. Ant. Report, Verulamium, p. 217, pl. Lx1t. 


Locality unknown. Bronze, with ram-head terminals. In the British 
Museum. 


Also: 
Near Evreux (Eure). Iron, plain. Fig. 4, no. 1. In the Museé Municipale 


at Evreux. 
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A Tournament Helm in Melbury Sampford 
Church 


By James G. Many, F.S.A. 


[Read 11th January 1940] 


Ir is to the ancient practice of suspending the funeral insignia 
of the deceased over his tomb that we owe the survival of our 
few existing English helms. Foreign visitors to our country 
churches often express their surprise at finding these relics 
still in situ. The practice also obtained on the Continent, but 
surviving instances there are very much rarer! than here. Despite 
our innate conservatism, many church helmets must have dis- 
appeared through decay, indifference, and, latterly, the avarice 
of collectors. That they are not yet safe from spoliation was shown 
by a case which came before the Courts last year. 

Those still hanging on their perches are of very varied quality; 
but there are among them a number of really splendid examples of 
the armourer’s craft. Most of these had been marked down by the 
time of the Exhibition of Helmets and Mail held by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute in 1880.. Every now and then, and at increasingly 
long intervals, a new one is brought to light. Seven years ago I 
had the privilege of describing to the Society the Coleshill helm,? 
which is a kind of prodigal son among helms, since it had been 
completely lost sight of and returned unexpectedly many years 
later thanks to the discerning eye of the late Duke of Rutland. 

The helm which is the subject of this paper is an exceptionally 
fine specimen of its kind and has previously escaped notice 
(pls. tvi1, Lviir). It first caught my eye hanging high up over the 
arch of the tower-crossing in the nave of St. Mary’s Church, 
Melbury Sampford, Dorset, whither I had gone to make notes 
on the effigies. Even at that distance from the ground it looked im- 
pressive and suggested that it was the real thing, and not one of 
those put together by the blacksmith out of old and new pieces 
for the undertaker. Lord IIchester, in whose park the church 
stands, promised me that on the next opportunity he would have 


1 They are most frequently to be found in northern and north-eastern Europe. 
In Sweden and Finland one finds instances of complete armours in churches. Very 
few helmets have survived im situ in France and Spain. In Italy it was the custom to 
hang a stemma or achievement in the house rather than the church, and this practice 
has preserved several fine sallets. 

2 Antiq. Fourn. xiii (1933), 152. 
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it taken down for examination. Some months later, our Fellow 
Mr. G. E. Chambers visited Melbury church in the course of 
his investigation of that part of Dorset for the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments. The helm was brought down and 
its true worth was immediately apparent. Like a new-born baby 
it was weighed, and turned the scale at 18 lb. 63 oz. Lord 
Ilchester then sent it up to me in London. 

When first examined it was covered with thick coats of oil 
paint which were removed by boiling. The outer coat of a light 
grey-green colour had probably been applied on the last occasion 
when the church was restored in 1879, but it must have been 
carelessly done ix situ since the paint-brush had not worked round 
to the back. Under this coat was another of a darker colour, but 
there were no traces of the gilded arabesque decoration which 
was usually painted upon helmets when they were adapted for 
funerary purposes. After boiling, a broad, vertical band, showing 
where the surface had been less deeply oxidized, became apparent 
down the centre of the front, and another, rather less distinct, 
round the lower border of the sight. These indicated that the 
metal had probably been protected by bands of gilding on these 
parts. The boiling also revealed two unexpected beauties: the 
large knobs of the rivet-heads were now shown to be of yellow 
brass, and at the same time small portions of the original bright 
mirror-like surface were revealed. In the case of nearly every 
other helm this has been completely oxidized by long exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

The helm is composed of five principal parts of varying thick- 
ness overlapping each other (fig. 1). They cover respectively the 
pate, the face, the back of the head, and the neck, with an additional 
plate reinforcing the left side. As will be shown later this helm 
closely resembles in outline and in certain details the helm found 
in the Triforium of Westminster Abbey (pl. t1x) and the Brocas 
helm in the Tower of London (pl. tx), but these are made in 
three pieces only, viz. pate, face-guard, and back. The separate 
plate at the back of the neck, the additional reinforcing plate at 
the side, the rondel at the back, and the large brass knobs are 
features peculiar to the Melbury helm alone. 

The apex of the pate-plate is placed far back and is pierced 
with a circular hole, $ in. in diameter, for a spike for the crest. 
It slopes forward at a low angle towards the sight in front and 
its upper surface is divided by a low central ridge. There are 
two small round holes placed behind the central hole and the back 
row of rivets. Another pair of small holes is also pierced on the 
right side half-way up from the front and countersunk on the 


Fic. 1. Diagrammatic drawings of the Melbury helm showing its construction 


inside, and a third pair is situated at the left side near the first 
and second rivets at the back. These small holes were probably 
intended for attaching the lining or for fixing the original 
mantling and crest of leather or parchment, not the subsequent 
funerary crest of wood for which the spike would be sufficient 
support. The pate-plate is bolted at the back to the back-plate 
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by nine rivets, of which six remain. Each rivet consists of an 
iron shank with a large, solid, dome-shaped head of brass or 
latten. The edge of the pate-plate at the back is serrated with 
cuts from a file. Across the pate-plate on the inside there is a 
flat iron strap secured on each side by the second bolt joining the 
face-guard. It is pierced with seven small flat rivets for holding 
the lining. These two bolts have large, thick, octagonal ends on 
the inside and must have been put in from within and fixed 
by the addition of the brass head on the outside. 

The face-p/ate (ventail) is stoutly made, and the upper border 
in front has been turned right over, doubling the thickness at 
this point, and the edge filed to a square section. The turnover 
has a depth of 1} in. on the inside. At the sides, the edge has 
been bent over to form a flange through which it is bolted to the 
pate-plate with four heavy iron rivets on each side (the front one 
in each case is missing and the second holds the iron lining strap 
already referred to). These rivets have flat heads hammered until 
they are nearly flush with the surface and have large burred shanks 
on the inside. The face-plate is bolted on the right side to the 
back-plate by four rivets, two of which retain their solid brass 
dome-shaped heads, like those already described, and between 
them is a flush-headed rivet. In this case the prominent head was 
probably omitted in order to facilitate the tying of the laces in 
the two holes situated in the neck-plate immediately behind. The 
fourth rivet has lost its head and only the shank remains. On the 
left side it is bolted to the side-plate by four flush-headed rivets. 

The face-plate is slightly boxed by the central ridge (the forging 
of which is not absolutely straight) and two vertical ridges on 
either side, and the angle thus produced on the left side enables 
the ventilation holes to be shielded from a frontal blow. These 
ventilation holes, or ‘breaths’, consist of three rectangular and 
one circular opening, corresponding to the three large circular 
holes at the same place on the Westminster helm. In many 
English helms ventilation is supplied by a ‘window’ cut in the 
right side and protected by a rectangular flap cut out of the plate 
and made to project at a slight angle, as in the helm at Little 
Chart.! In this case the boxing of the surface has made this 
protection unnecessary. A line of six blind rivets, about 2 in. 
above the neck and continuing the line of brass-headed rivets 
running round the neck-plate, three on each side, held the lining 
of the face-guard in place. Three remain on the left side and the 
backmost one on the right, and are almost invisible in front 


' Sir G. F. Laking, Record of European Armour and Arms, ii, fig. 491 a; W. J. 
Hemp, Proceedings Soc. Ant. xxxi, 196. 
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where the heads are filed flush with the surface of the face-guard. 
The shanks on the inside are burred. Two holes on the right 
side show where others were placed. The face-guard contracts 
slightly as it descends towards the neck, and then is beaten out 
to fit over the shoulders and chest. On the right side two notches 
have been cut to accommodate the bolts of the breast-plate, 
and on the left side is a larger, arc-shaped notch, across which 
projects a large hinged ring. The shoulder is reinforced here by 
a metal strap about an inch in breadth firmly fixed by four rivets 
with circular heads of flattened convex form. In the centre of the 
front is bolted the upper half of the ‘charnel’, or hinge, which is 
cut to a fish-tail at the top to fit the central ridge of the face-guard, 
and fixed by four rivets like those last described. It carries three 
tubular rings in front through which passed the staple uniting it 
to the other half of the charnel, which was bolted to the breast- 
plate. The hinged ring on the left side is also present as a feature 
of the Westminster helm. On the Brocas helm a piece has been 
bitten out of the metal at this point, showing that the hinge must 
have been broken off violently and have carried away some of the 
shoulder with it (pl. tx). This accident explains why on the Mel- 
bury helm a reinforcing strap has been added at this place. This 
ring served as an additional attachment to the breast, and can be 
seen in use on an Italian jousting armour in the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice. The face-guard shows traces of use in the tilt-yard, a 
feature also found on some of the other helms preserved in 
English churches. There are two scores on the front on the right 
side and three more on the right shoulder. 

The dack-plate is rounded at the top and has a faint ridge run- 
ning down the centre at the back. It fits inside the pate and front 
plates, and neck-plate, all of which are secured to it by bolts 
which have already been described. The vertical edge on the 
right side is cut in a zigzag, but on the left is straight. 

On the left side the back-plate is reinforced by a longitudinal 
plate which fits inside the face and pate plates and is held by the 
rivets which fix the latter to the back-plate and pass through it; 
on the other edge it is held by four rivets, three of which have 
brass dome-shaped heads (the head of the fourth being broken 
off but the shank remains in the hole). The exposed edges of this 
reinforcing piece are decorated by serrations made with the file 
like those on the back edge of the pate, but on a smaller scale. 

On the right side of the back-plate near the face-guard are 
two holes, one above the other, intended for laces to pass through 
them to secure the lining cap. 

In the centre of the back is fixed a stem carrying the rondel, 
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which is cut from a thin sheet of iron. The stem is held by a 
dome-shaped brass rivet-head in the centre of the rondel, and 
round its edge are set fifteen smaller brass rivets, four of which 
remain. That the rondel is in its original position is proved by 
the fact that there is no hole pierced for it lower down through 
which the stem could have passed. The stem is a stout one, 
about 2 in. long, and is held by a large flattened washer 1} in. 
in diameter on the inside. Although decay has enlarged the 
opening through which the stem passes, the washer on the inside 
is still sufficient to hold it in place. 

The purpose of the rondel on this helm is puzzling. Its 
presence on armets has been explained as a means of guarding 
the strap which passes round the back of the neck and secures 
the reinforcing buff, or alternatively, to give additional protection 
to the weak spot made by the junction of the narrow tail of the 
skull and the two cheek-pieces at the back. Neither of these 
reasons apply to a helm of this kind. 

The xeck-plate extends from the nape as far as the shoulder 
blades. Next to the rondel this is the thinnest of the plates com- 
posing the helm. The upper edge is broadly scalloped and is 
fixed over the back-plate by eight large brass dome-headed rivets. 
The front one on each side passes through the reinforcing plate 
on the left side, and the face-plate on the right side, as well as 
through the main plate and the neck-plate, making three thick- 
nesses at this point. It has a faint trace of a central ridge at the 
back. The lower part, which probably came into contact with 
the wall of the church, has suffered from damp with the result 
that most of the lower edge has decayed away. On the shoulder 
on each side, bridging the back-plate and the face-plate, are 
fixed two strong rectangular D’s of iron for the straps. The bolts 
for that on the left side are furnished with washers on the inside. 
The back-plate is carried forward at this point on either side to 
carry both shanks of the D’s. These D’s are not usually found on 
continental helms, where a sprocket pin or a buckle riveted to 
the shoulder served the same purpose. 

As already mentioned, this helm bears a very strong resem- 
blance to the Westminster and Brocas helms (pls. tix and Lx). 
Though each varies from the others in certain details, there are 
enough features in common to suggest that all three have the same 
immediate origin. Where the Melbury helm differs is in certain 
striking features such as the unique rondel, the reinforcing plate on 
the left side, the presence of the neck-plate, and the profusion of 
protuberant dome-headed brass rivets. These latter are found 
in a less exaggerated form round the back of the neck of the 
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Westminster helm. The Fogge helm at Ashford (pl. txt, 2), one 
of the Windsor helms (pl. Lx1, 4),! the helm at Petworth,? and the 
Lindsay helm3 (which has recently been bequeathed by the late 
Mr. R. L. Scott to the Glasgow Corporation Museum) have 
been compared at one time or another with the Brocas and 
Westminster helms, but are less closely related to the Melbury 
one. The serrated edge to the plates is present on the Windsor 
helm (where the edge is also scalloped) and the Fogge helm. 

The Brocas helm shows the charnels complete before and 
behind; the remaining upper half on the Melbury helm resembles 
the charnel on the Westminster one in respect of its fish-tail top. 
The notch on the right side is present on the Westminster helm, 
but not on the Brocas helm. The hinged ring on the left side has 
already been noted. All three have D’s on the shoulders. 

Laking drew attention to points in common between these 
English helms and one in the Musée de la Porte de Hal at 
Brussels.4 This helm bears an armourer’s mark (there is no mark 
to be seen on any of the English helms) which Martinez, followed 
by Béheim, attributed to one Jacques de Voys of Brussels. The 
Conde Valencia de Don Juan was not, however, able to trace any 
armourer of this name. The mark of a crowned orb and cross is 
found on the armour of Philip the Fair at Madrid (A 11) and ona 
contemporary sallet (D 16) which figured among the ‘Viejos 
venidas de Flandes’ in the Inventario. It is also found stamped 
thrice on the polder-miton of a jousting armour in the R. L. Scott 
Collection (Zouche Sale, 1920, lot 199). The mark is of an 
Italian type, though this does not invalidate the fact that the helm 
may have been made in the Netherlands, as Italian craftsmen are 
known to have been working there at this time. 

This brings us to the question of the nationality of these helms 
in English churches. Were they actually made in England? 
Apart from them we have no armour surviving in England from 
before the sixteenth century by which to measure the standard 
of English armourers. Documents exist to show that many 
English gentlemen imported their armour direct from Italy, or, 
like Sir John Paston, from Flanders® (in this case the armourer may 


' The photograph here reproduced, for which I am indebted to Mr. F. H. 
Cripps-Day, was taken before the helm recently underwent a drastic process of 
cleaning. 2 Laking, op. cit. ii, fig. 460. 

3 [bid., fig. 454. 4 Ibid., fig. 

5 The mark is reproduced in E. de Prelle de la Nieppe’s Catalogue des Armes et 
Armures du Musée de /a Porte de Hal, 1902, 551, mark no. 9. The orb and cross 
mark without the crown is found in Italian fifteenth-century armour. 

© Zeitschrift fur historische Waffenkunde, xiv, 65. Major H. D. Barnes, F.S.A., 
‘A Fifteenth Century Armourer’s Letter’. 
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Helm found in the triforium of Westminster Abbey in 1869 
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The Brocas helm, now in the Tower of London 
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have been an Italian too, to judge from certain idiosyncrasies in 
the wording of his letter); this suggests that the quality of native 
armour was not high. The helm makers, however, may have been 
an exception. They were organized in a separate guild from the 
armourers, and the rules of their guild, drawn up in 1 337, show that 
their standard of craftsmanship was carefully guarded. There are 
many armets in English churches that, being the exact counter- 
part of armets found in Italy, can be regarded as importations, 
but it has usually been assumed, in default of any evidence to the 
contrary, that,the great helms were madeinthis country. In favour 
of this view is the fact that the helms show a certain independence 
of form. There is nothing quite like the Haseley-Wallace- 
Windsor-Coleshill! group on the Continent, with their almost 
symmetrical outline resembling a waisted dice-box or bobbin, 
though their form is clearly influenced by the — cylindrical 
Italian type of helm. The Brocas-Westminster-Melbury group 
hovers between the pronounced German form of helm and the 
Italian type. This seems to indicate that they were manufactured 
by a school apart from the two main sources on the Continent, but 
accepting certain influences from both. The contrasting German 
and Italian types are well shown in the Waffensammlung at 
Vienna by the jousting armour of Maximilian I and that of 
Gennaro Maria Fracasso respectively. Two good examples of 
the Italian type are in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, and there is an 
Italian jousting armour in the Musée de |’Armée.? The helms 
on the Spanish jousting armours at Madrid and that in M. 
Pauilhac’s collection approximate to the Italian type. 

The German type is very fully represented at Vienna and 
Nirnberg. There is a good example of the complete German 
equipment that went with this type of helm in the Wallace 
Collection (no. 327, bearing the Augsburg guild mark), and two 
are in the Musée de l’Armée (nos. G 163, 164).3 This type of 
armour was very heavy and was worn with thick linings within 
the helm, and the horse had padded buffers in front when not 
divided from his opponent by a tilt or barrier. Helms of this 
type are shown in Diirer’s two bookplates of the ‘Coat of Arms 
with a Skull’ and ‘Coat of Arms with a Cock’, in the drawings for 
Freydal, and in Burgkmair’s series of woodcuts for the Triumph 
of Maximilian. 

The Brocas helm is the nearest to the bold German type, and 
I once believed it to be of German workmanship. But its affinity 
to the more sober and upright Westminster helm is now made 

' Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 152. 2 Laking, op. cit. ii, figs. 470-3. 

3 Ibid., figs. 461-9. 
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more apparent by the features which it has in common with the 
Melbury example, and this fresh evidence has caused me to revise 
my opinion. In doing this I am reverting to the view expressed 
many years ago by the late Baron de Cosson when describing 
the Brocas helm,! and it is a salutary reminder of how careful 
one must be before venturing to differ from that very experi- 
enced observer of arms. 

We come now to the question of date. The ‘swung’ form of 
the helms on the fifteenth-century Garter stall plates in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on the brass of Sir John Say, laid down in 
1473 at Broxbourne, Hertfordshire,? and the illustrations in the 
Hastings MS. of the Jousts of Sir John Astley, who died in 
1486,3 show that it is not impossible for the Melbury helm to 
have been connected with the two alabaster monuments in the 
church, described below and dating probably from ¢. 1472 or 
shortly after. But I am inclined to place it late in the century on 
account of the sword that goes with it, and also because the only 
other helm of this class in this country definitely connected with 
a tomb is that associated with the tomb of Sir John Fogge, whose 
brass is dated by Mill Stephenson at 1499. It is certainly sub- 
sequent in style to the early fifteenth-century type with the high 
domed skull represented by the two helms at Cobham and the 
Henry V helm in Westminster Abbey.* I am not inclined to place 
it later than the second decade of the sixteenth century, because 
after this time the face-plate developed a chin as seen on the 
Stowe helm in the Tower of London, and gradually approached 
the outline of a close helmet like the helms at Birling, Penshurst, 
and Broadwater, until it finally reached a much less monumental 
form, as exemplified by the Howard helm at Framlingham. 
Unfortunately both the Brocas and Westminster helms have 
become dissociated from their monuments. I have on another 
occasion suggested that the Westminster helm may have been 
that carried at the funeral of Henry VII in 1509.6 

The sword which is exhibited with it is one of three preserved 
in Melbury church. Two of them are broadswords of the Civil 
War period, and were probably brought into the church from 


' Arch. Fourn. xxxvii (1881), 524, no. 78, where the Baron gave a description 
of this helm, at that time preserved in the Rotunda at Woolwich. It was first 
described by John Hewitt in Arch. Fourn. xxi (1864), 60. See also Archaeologia, 
Ixxvili (1928), 70, pl. xv, reproducing measured drawings of the helm sent by 
A. W. Morant to Hewitt. 

2 J. G. and L. A. B. Waller Monumental Brasses, 1864, pt. 5. 

3 Viscount Dillon, Archaeologia, lvii (1901), 29. 

+ Laking, op. cit., figs. 449-51. 

5 All illustrated by Laking, op. cit. 6 Antig. Fourn., xi (1931), 408. 
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4. Helm in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
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a. Sword in Melbury Sampford Church, probably belonging to the same 
funeral achievement as the helm. 4. Side view of the hilt 
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the house at a comparatively recent date. The third sword 
(pl. Lx1r) corresponds very closely with the sword at Westminster 
Abbey which I have described along with the Westminster helm, 
and I think we may assert without fear of contradiction that it 
belongs to one and the same achievement as the Melbury helm. 
The pommel is of wheel form with a hollow bevelled edge on 
either side. It has a central circular depression, } in. in diameter, 
such as was often filled with an enamel coat-of-arms. There is a 
marked protuberance at the top of the pommel to take the end 
of the tang, where it was hammered over it. The quillons are of 
flat, horizontal ribbon section, broadening towards the ends, 
which strongly curve towards the point; in this respect closely 
resembling the Westminster sword and another in the church at 
Whitelackington in Somerset. There is a triangular escutcheon 
in the centre. The quillons seem to be of purely funerary make, 
but the blade is a real one, two-edged, flat, with three fullers 
running down most of its length and not with a central ridge 
like the Westminster example. The presence of a ricasso indicates 
that it cannot be earlier than the end of the fifteenth century. 
The measurements of the Melbury sword are as follows: 


Length overall . ‘ . 2 ft. 
. 2 ft. 52 in. 
Diameter of pommel . in. 
Thickness of pommel 
Breadth of quillons at ends . . fin. 


There is no trace in the church of any other parts of the 
achievement such as the escutcheon, spurs, gauntlets, or tabard 
which must formerly have hung there. Nor is there any trace of 
the wooden crest which must once have stood upon the top of the 
helm, and which, if it had survived, would have given us a 
valuable indication of the personage at whose burial it was carried 
by one of the heralds. It remains to determine to which tomb in 
Melbury Sampford church this helm belongs. I am indebted to 
our Fellow Lord IIchester for the following particulars of the 
owners of Melbury and the burials in the church, and to the 
account of the monuments in the church given by W. de C. 
Prideaux in the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club, vol. xxviii (1907), 231. 

Melbury Sampford belonged originally, as the name implies, 
to the Sampford family. It passed by marriage to the Foliots 
about 1300. By the reign of Richard II it had become the 
possession of the Browning family, and finally passed to its 
present owners, the Strangways, about 1 500. 
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The earliest part of the house as it now exists would appear 
to date from the first few years of the reign of Henry VII, and 
the parish church which stands in the grounds close to the house 
from the latter half of the fifteenth century. One of the most 
prominent features of the church are the two monuments standing 
at the entrance to the nave and south transepts. There is a 
tradition that these tombs were moved from some other ecclesi- 
astical building near by, but no one has been so bold as to suggest 
a site where it stood. The monuments are exactly similar; the 
effigies lie on tomb-chests under flat arched canopies of Purbeck 
marble. The panels of the sides originally bore enamelled shields, 
but almost all of these have gone. The recumbent effigies, 
identical in design, are of white alabaster, each showing the 
deceased in armour, wearing sallet and bevor, with hands 
joined in prayer, the feet resting on lions, the head on a helm.! 
The crests of both helms are mutilated, but enough remains to show 
them to have been grasshoppers. It has been said, but I have 
been unable to confirm it, that this was the crest of the Brownings. 
The crest in each case is the same, and as the figures wear Yorkist 
collars of Suns and Roses, it is most improbable that they would 
be connected with the Strangways family, who did not acquire 
the property until some fifteen years after the fall of the Yorkist 
cause. The northern tomb still retains two enamelled heraldic 
shields, and on the verge of the tomb is an inscription in brass, 
in black-letter characters, in memory of William Browning and 
his wives and giving the date of his death as 1467. This 
inscription is inaccurate and may have been renewed at a later 
date. The southern tomb, on the other hand, has no shields, 
and bears an inscription to the memory of Giles Strangways, that 
is, Sir Giles Strangways the elder, who died in 1547, and his wife. 
Definite signs are present to show that the original lettering has 
been removed, and the Strangways’ inscription substituted. 
Leland records an earlier inscription which is no longer in the 
church, though Hutchings speaks of it as existing in his time. 
This inscription connects it with John Browning, father of the 
above-mentioned William Browning, and his wife. John died 
in 1416. Leland also speaks of two tombs: “There be’, he says, 
‘2 of the Brownings, sometyme lords of Melbyrie that hath 
tombes in the church hard by the Manor Place.’ 


1 A. Gardner, Arch. Fourn., \xxx (1923), pl. xt. The figures closely resemble 
another alabaster of one of the Martin family in Puddleton church in the same county 
and all three must have come from the same workshop. Although fine specimens of 
their kind, certain weaknesses of detail show that they are past the peak of fifteenth- 
century alabaster sculpture and date within the last third of the century. 

2 Prideaux says lizards. 
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John Browning, son of an earlier John, and originally com- 
memorated by the southern tomb, died in 1416. At his death 


the manors went to his eldest son, John, who died four years 


later. The property then passed to the latter’s brother, William, 
whose monument guards the north transept. He, as has been said, 
died in 14.72; and it may well be that the two tombs were erected 
on his death by his son, another William, who died in 1493. 
The Strangways family arrived in Dorset from Yorkshire about 
the middle of the century. In 1476 William Browning 
married Katherine, daughter of Sir John Wadham, and settled 
the Melburies (Melbury Sampford and the adjacent village of 
Melbury Osmund) on her as her jointure. She remarried at some 
date between 1496 and 1500 Henry Strangways, becoming his 
third wife. In the latter year Strangways bought the reversion of 
both Melburies from a nephew of his wife, a third William 
Browning, who held the reversionary interest at her death on 
the understanding that if the said William had children, the 
deal would be null and void, and the purchase money repaid. 
Apparently William had no issue, since the property has remained 
in the hands of the Strangways family ever since. Henry Strang- 
ways, who was buried at Abbotsbury in 1504, had one son, Sir 
Giles the elder, by his first wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir John 
Arundel of Llanberis; it was he who removed the inscription and 
appropriated the southern tomb for himself, dying in 1547. 
There are also brass inscriptions to Sir Laurence Sampford 
and Sir Walter Foliot c. 1 500, and to John and William Browning 
c. 1500 fixed to a mural slab in the north transept. There is a 
later brass to Sir Giles Strangways, d. 1562, in armour and tabard, 
also commemorating his son Henry Strangways ‘who died at the 
syege of Bolleyne’ (1544). In every other case, where the tomb 
is known, helms of this type are connected with burials fairly 
early in the century, and these last two would appear to be too 
late to be able to claim a helm which, as we have seen, dates from 
between 1470 and 1510. If, therefore, no member of the Strang- 
ways family was buried here in the opening years of the century, 
it may be assumed that the helm belongs to one of the later 
Brownings. It was included in The Exhibition of British Medieval 
Art in the rooms of the Burlington Fine Arts Club between May 
and July 1939 arranged to coincide with the International 
of Congress the History of Art held in London at the same time. 
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Recent discoveries, including Roman graffito, at Mount Batten, Plymouth.— 
Mr. J. J. Judge, of the Plymouth Institution, sends the following note: 
In the summer of 1939 the writer was permitted to dig and follow the 
building-excavations then going on at Mount Batten, Plymouth. 
Prehistoric and Roman finds in the immediate neighbourhood of Plymouth 
have been made on a number of occasions in the past, and have included 
Bronze Age implements, pre-Romanand Roman coins, the pottery and 
bronze objects from the Iron Age and Romano-British cemetery at 


Roman graffito, Mt. Batten (}) 


Stamford Hill (among them parts of three Celtic decorated mirrors),! and 
the Iberian bronze brooch from Mount Batten itself.2 A summary Survey 
of all these by Mr. R. Hansford Worth, with illustrations, will be found in 
the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution for 1928-36. Last summer’s 
discoveries at Mount Batten were made in midden deposits, and included a 
bronze dagger-blade, a bronze socketed axe, a few British coins, a number of 
Roman coins (these nearly all of the third and fourth centuries a.p.), and 
pottery. Probably the most interesting was the rim-sherd of a Romano- 
British pot, itself not closely datable, on which I noticed what looked like 
lightly scratched lettering. This suggestion, at first received with scepticism, 
was confirmed by Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes of the British Museum, to whom 
I am indebted for the accompanying photograph. He reads the graffito 
thus: LMANQ. The initial letter he can only conclude (after consultation 
with Mr. I. A. Richmond, F.S.A.) to be a form of L, and the final letter 
seems more acceptable as a O than a retrograde P. Thus the inscription 
can well, he suggests, ‘stand for the ownership-signature of someone 
called Lucius Mancus or Mancius, whose spelling (Q for C) was rather 
provincial in character’. A full report on the Mount Batten discoveries 
will appear in due course. 


Unrecorded Saxon Cemetery at Thurnham, Kent.—Mr. R.'T. Beck, F.S.A. 
sends the following note: The purpose of this note is to place on record 
certain finds which prove the presence of a Saxon cemetery at a site in the 


™ C. Spence Bate, Archaecologia, xl, pt. 2 (1865), 500 ff. 
2 E. T. Leeds, Archaeologia, \xxvi (1927), 229. 
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parish of Thurnham in Kent. The position of this cemetery, which is at 
no great distance from that previously recorded as having been found at 
Whiteheath, Hollingbourne (1842 and 1848)! is shown on the accompany- 
ing map (fig. 1). The find was made in the year 1913 during levelling 


A JuTisn CEMETERY SITE 


THUBN HAM, KENT. 


s00 4000 
SCALE OF FEET. 


Fic. 1. Site of Jutish cemetery, Thurnham 


operations for a bowling-green in the grounds of Thurnham Friars. Although 
it is certain that a number of burials were disturbed and a quantity of grave 
furniture discovered at that time, the following objects, viz. two iron spear- 
heads and seven beads, were the only things preserved, but are of importance 
as being the only surviving evidence of this cemetery. 

The spear-heads (fig. 2) were both of the ‘open-socketed’ type; the one 
has lost a large part of its socket; the other, a more complete example, has a 
plain leaf-shaped head and is 11 in. in length. In themselves, the spear- 
heads are of no special significance being of a common Saxon type, but the 

1 Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, iii, 248, 323. 
VOL. XX pd 
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beads (fig. 3) include four which are made of amethystine quartz and are of 
pear-shaped form, a type frequently found in what are claimed to be Jutish 
burials. The three smaller beads found with them, now strung as spacers, 
consist of one blue melon bead of common Roman type (in centre) and two 


Fic. 2. Spear-heads from Thurnham cemetery 


ins. 


Fic. 3. Beads from Thurnham cemetery 


small biconical blue glass beads. Analogies to the amethyst beads are to be 
found in the reports on most of the Kentish cemeteries, and several of this 
type, found in a barrow on Breach Down, were figured in 1855 by Aker- 
man (Remains of Pagan Saxondom). Similar beads have been found also in 
several of the Yorkshire cemeteries (Forty Years’ Researches, by J. R. 
Mortimer). 


The Balance-beam from Ronaldsway, Isle of Man.—Mc. B. R. S. Megaw 
sends the following note: As so few of the balances found in the British 
Isles can be attributed to the Dark Ages the remarks of Mr. Skinner and 
Mr. Bruce-Mitford on the newly found Manx example (Antig. ‘Fourn. xx, 
87-102) are of exceptional interest. 

The Ronaldsway balance, as Mr. Bruce-Mitford has observed, resembles 
neither the balances from Saxon graves nor those from Norse finds in these 
islands. In fact Mr. Bruce-Mitford was unable to refer to any convincing 
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parallel (whether Saxon, Celtic, or Viking), and as the circumstances of the 
discovery of the Ronaldsway example really throw no light on its age some 
further evidence may be useful. 

The balance-beam from the Croy hoard? (Inverness-shire), which has 
not been referred to as a parallel, is in several important respects similar to 
the Ronaldsway example. 


Fic. 1. Bronze balance-beam from the Croy hoard () 


The Croy balance (fig. 1) was originally rather larger than that from 
Ronaldsway, but it resembles the latter in the method of suspension, in the 
stout one-piece beam of pentagonal cross-section, in the idea of zoomorphic 
finials and, above all, in the occurrence of a series of twenty-four notches 
cut along one half of the beam. 

Although the treatment of the heads which terminate the arms is quite 
different, and there are minor variations in the form of the eye for suspension 
at the fulcrum and the eyes at the ends of the beam, the main points of 
resemblance show that we are dealing with two examples of a well-defined 
group of balances, and not with an isolated ‘sport’. 

As the principle of the equal-armed balance is in each case combined with 
that of the steelyard, it seems probable that the notches are an original 
feature, and not added later, as Mr. Skinner and Mr. Bruce-Mitford have 
suggested. Whatever may have been the weight system for which the 
Ronaldsway and Croy balances were designed, the form of the instruments 
goes back to Roman prototypes. Mr. Skinner is probably justified in his 
criticism of the theory that the balance was designed to conform to an Irish 
system derived from the Roman uncia of twenty-four scruples, but the 
twenty-four notches of the two balances at least strengthen the derivation 
of this type of balance from Roman ones. 

The zoomorphic heads have a different origin and may be regarded as 
Celtic features. The small, snouted animal-head of the Croy beam is not 
difficult to parallel in Irish metal-work but, apart from a superficial resem- 
blance to some of the hanging-bowl hooks, it is not easy to find a real parallel 
for the Ronaldsway heads. The largest of the brooches from the Ardagh 
hoard bears small heads in high relief which come fairly close. 


' Mr. Bruce-Mitford seems to have placed too much reliance on Mr. Neely’s 
suggestion regarding the age of the grave near which the balance and weight were 
recovered. The grave was a simple slab-lined tomb of a type which was normal from 
early Christian times until the end of the middle ages. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. ix, 588; also figured in Anderson, Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, second series (1881), fig. 17. Owing to air raid precautions at the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland the balance is not available for study 
and there is no photograph of it; thus my description is based solely on Anderson’s 
figure. I am much obliged to Mr. A. J. H. Edwards for the trouble he has taken in 
the matter. 
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Professor A. W. Brogger has published! two balances of Celtic workman- 
ship (one from the Scottish island of Gigha, the other from Jatten in west 
Norway) each of which had a pair of ornamental bronze birds suspended in 
the chains which carry the scale pans, and a certain artistic affinity exists 
between these ornaments and the heads which adorn the Ronaldsway piece.? 
However, some balances with zoomorphic ornament are not Celtic, as is 


Fic. 2. Balance-beam from Ronaldsway, Isle of Man, with 
approximate reconstruction of one scale pan (}) 


shown by the balance found in a Migration Period grave at Evebo in west 
Norway dated in the sixth century and clearly of Teutonic workmanship.3 

One of the most interesting features of the Croy balance is that it can be 
dated approximately by its association with two pennies of Coenwulf of 
Mercia (a.p. 796-818). Mr. H. E. Kilbride-Jones, with whom I discussed 
the Ronaldsway balance two and a half years ago, thought that the Croy 
balance may have been old when buried and therefore made in the eighth 
century; at the same time he pointed out that as the Ronaldsway specimen 
is in somie respects a maturer piece of work it may possibly be later, though 
still essentially pre-Viking. If Mr. Skinner is correct in thinking that the 
balance and weight conform to a system based on the Saxon penny of 
22:5 grains (and the Croy find greatly strengthens his case since it included 
two such pennies) then it cannot be older than the reign of Offa of Mercia 
and the end of the eighth century. 

The drawing of the Ronaldsway balance (fig. 2), made shortly after its 
discovery, illustrates the form of the heads and also shows the length of 


1 Den Norske Bosetningen pa Shetland-Orknoyene (1930), figs. 112-13. 

2 A similar bird-ornament is attached to one of the balances found in the Viking 
burial at Ballyholme, co. Down, now in the National Museum of Ireland. 

3 Haakon Shetelig, Vest/andske Graver fra Fernalderen (1912), fig. 261. The 
date of the find is discussed by Per Fett, ‘Arms in Norway between 400 and 600 A.p.’, 
Bergens Museums Arbok, 1938-9, part ii, p. 25. 
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string which was bound tightly round the un-notched arm. This string 
resembled closely the fragment attached to one of the bronze suspension 
rings and others lying in a portion of a shattered scale pan. The latter was 
shallow, but seems to have been surprisingly large in diameter for so small 
a beam. 

As it is not possible now to secure a photograph of the Croy beam, 
Anderson’s engraving is reproduced here. From this view it would appear 
that certain of the notches are distinguished by vertical marks on the face 
of the beam, as in the Ronaldsway example. Whether the marks agree with 
those on the Manx beam cannot be ascertained at present. 


4 Romano-British iron steelyard from Clipsham, Rutland.—In the Avery 
Historic Museum, maintained by Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., at their 
Soho Foundry, Birmingham, is a fine iron steelyard of Roman type, accom- 
panied by two leaden weights. These have recently been submitted to the 
Research Laboratory of the British Museum for preservation, and on the 
results of this and the examination so made possible the following note is 
submitted from the Laboratory by Dr. A. Allinson Moss: The objects were 
found in September, 1926, in quarrying for freestone at the workings known 
as “The Black Piece’ at Clipsham, Rutland, some two miles east of the course 
of Ermine Street. They were contained in a 2-ft. layer of ironstone slag 
and charcoal in a large mound, together with oyster-shells, tile fragments, 
Romano-British pottery including sherds of Castor ware, and a stilus;! a 
rough wall built of the slag was found three years later,? and the site has 
also yielded Samian pottery and a bronze coin of mid-third century date.’ 
The site thus seems to have been an establishment concerned with the 
smelting of local ironstone, occupied at least in the second and third centuries, 
and the steelyard was perhaps used for weighing blooms of the metal so 
obtained. 

The steelyard and weights are shown before and after treatment in 
pl. -x1u, figs. 1 and 2. A superficial inspection of fig. 1 shows that all was in 
a state of active corrosion, but although the individual parts were rusted 
together it was found that there was still a good metallic core, so that cleaning 
could be undertaken by the process of electrolytic reduction. The steelyard, 
together with the sliding weights, was boiled with caustic soda solution 
(10 per cent.) and granulated zinc for three hours and left in this solution 
overnight. All but the fulcrum hook E (of fig. 2) was loosened, and separa- 
tion of this required two hours additional boiling. The steelyard was washed 
in hot running water and then in distilled water until free from chloride. 
Thorough drying in the steam oven followed and the whole was polished 
and adhering rust removed by means of a steel brush. The sliding weights 
were left in a clean atmosphere for a fortnight to allow the lead to acquire a 
protective coating of oxide. Finally, each part of the steelyard was given 
a thin coating of shellac. A photograph of the steelyard after treatment is 
shown in fig. 2. 


F.R.S. xvi, 223. 
2 Ibid. xix, 193. 
3 Information from the Avery Historic Museum. 
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The following points emerge from an examination of the restored object: 

(a) Only one of the sliding weights belongs to this particular steelyard, 
namely the one originally corroded to it. This weight was prevented from 
detaching itself from the graduated arm by the enlarged end 4. The existence 
of the second weight suggests that another steelyard may have been buried 
near by. 

(2) The steelyard lacks its load-hooks or chain and hooks. This is made 
clear, first because it is now impracticable to hang a load on it, and secondly 
by the fact that the instrument will not balance in a horizontal position 
unless a further hook, weighing about 4-1 Roman ounces, is attached to 
load end G. 

(c) The ‘head’ (the portion which carries the three hooks) is very much 
flattened, giving a crude approximation to a knife-edge suspension. The 
beam is more or less square in cross-section and is set obliquely to the ‘head’, 
so that a corner edge is uppermost irrespective of the hook by which the 
steelyard is suspended. 

(d) Although much pitted by corrosion, the beam shows marks which are 
evidently the remains of graduations. The most prominent of these marks 
are two arrows, which are clearly visible in the photograph (fig. 2, B, C). 
At the tip of each arrow there is a notch and closer inspection reveals a 
further nine notches along the arm DB, the distance between them being 
1-2 to 1:25 cm. The length of DB is 14-7 cm. and since 12 X 1-23 equals 
14:8, it would appear that at one time there were thirteen such notches, 
eleven of which can still be discerned. 

In order to get some idea of the loads with which this steelyard was 
capable of dealing, some measurements and weighings were made of its 
various parts. Calculations based on these figures gave the following results. 
With suspension at E and sliding weight at D (the nearest practical position 
to the ‘head’ of the steelyard), horizontal balance is obtained if hooks, etc., 
weighing 4:1 Roman ounces be attached to those already hanging from G. 
With the sliding weight at C, a balance will be effected with a load of 
approximately 18 ounces (1-5 pounds), and with weight at B, the steelyard 
will weigh a load of 36 ounces (3 pounds). Similar calculations for fulcrum F 
show that with sliding weight at D a load of 11 ounces, i.e. about 1 pound, 
is balanced, the appropriate loads for C and B being approximately 3-5 and 
6 pounds respectively. 

The steelyard will thus weigh from zero to 3 pounds with fulcrum E£, 
and from 1 to 6 pounds if F is the point of suspension. It should be pointed 
out that the arrows seem to refer only to the edge which is uppermost when 
fulcrum E is used and the smaller divisions will then correspond to about a 
quarter of a pound (quadrans). There are, however, various small pits on 
the opposite edge and sides and it is probable that they are also the remains 
of graduations. 

All calculations are necessarily subject to error by reason of the distortion 
of the instrument, but it would seem that the approximation of the loads to 
round figures is more than a mere coincidence. 

™ As a basis for calculation, it is assumed that 5,050 grains is equivalent to 
1 Roman pound of 12 ounces. 
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Fic. 2 


Romano-British steelyard and weights, Clipsham 


Fig. 1, before treatment. Fig. 2, after treatment 
(By courtesy of the Avery Historic Museum) 
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4 medieval armorial brooch—Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: The brooch illustrated herewith, which is of heavy gilded 
bronze, is exceptionally large, measuring 3 in. in height. The design is 
quite unusual and consists of an heraldic shield, within a Lombardic B. 
The shield bears six annulets, but as these charges never had their tincture 
indicated in enamel, it is difficult to assign the coat definitely, though 


A medieval armorial brooch (4) 


Vipound, gold, six annulets gules, may be the correct identification. The 
letter B was doubtless the initial of the original owner’s Christian name. 
The pin, which is of iron and original, is massive and such as would be 
necessary, if this brooch were used, as seems probable, to fasten a heavy 
military cloak. The date of the brooch would appear to be c. 1320. 


Royal Historical Society : Alexander Prize —The Alexander Prize will be 
awarded by the Royal Historical Society for the best essay on any subject 
approved by the Literary Directors. Essays must be sent in by 28th February 
1941. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical 
Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 10. 
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Reviews 


‘The Victoria History of the County of Oxfordshire. Volume i. Edited by 
L. F. Satzman. 12 <8}. Pp. xiv+497. Oxford: University Press 
for the University of London, 1939. £3. 35. 


In issuing this fine volume the Editor reminds us that the history of the 
county was begun in 1905 soon after the late Dr. William Page became 
General Editor, and that one volume of the series—the second—was issued 
as long ago as 1907. Several articles for the present volume were then 
written, and were either drastically revised or completely rewritten when 
work on the county was resumed in 1935. 

Volume i deals with the wide range of subjects so familiar to the legion 
of students who use these fine quartos: the Geology, Botany, and Zoology of 
Oxfordshire: Early Man: Romano-British remains: Anglo-Saxon remains: 
Domesday Survey: followed by articles on Political History and Schools. 

It is possible that in the early days of the Victoria History many an 
archaeologist regarded the first half of volume i of his county as so much 
lumber which he had to pay for in order to get the archaeological record and 
the Domesday Survey. But the soundness of a scheme which invites the 
reader to consider the structure and the plant and animal life of a county 
before studying man’s activities therein needs no defence to-day; and an 
archaeological reviewer need not fear the editor’s blue pencil should he be 
moved to comment on the natural history articles. —The writers of these 
articles unite in emphasizing the pleasant diversity of the county, due 
primarily to the variety of geological structure included in its boundaries. 
In the north the oolitic limestone presents the characteristic scenery of the 
Cotswolds in an attenuated form; the landscape of the upper and middle 
Thames valley with its gravel spreads is equally familiar. East of Oxford, 
between Thames and Thame, is a group of hills whose well-drained crests 
were suited to early man’s occupation and traffic; while in the south-east, 
Oxfordshire includes a ‘typical and splendid’ sector of the high chalk 
country—the Chilterns from Thames-side near Goring to Chinnor on the 
Buckinghamshire border. At the foot of the Chilterns is a flat nondescript 
district, mainly heavy-soiled and showing little sign of early occupation. All 
these zonal types of rock and landscape are here and there obscured by recent 
and superficial deposits other than the gravel spreads already referred to. 

The section on Early Man is shared between three contributors: Dr. K. S. 
Sandford, our Fellow Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, and Dr. H. N. Savory. The 
presentation gains interest from the superb air photographs of Major 
G. W. L. Allen. 

The river gravels of Oxfordshire yield Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Palaeolithic implements: Lower Palaeolithic implements are found in the 
Chilterns: the limestone country is wellnigh barren. There is very little 
evidence for Mesolithic industries in the county, and what there is suggests 
an overlap into Neolithic times. From about 2000 B.c. settled occupation 
begins in the Oxford region, on the limestones and the riverside gravel 
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spreads; it is the finds from the latter sites which are the most numerous, 
and which give Oxfordshire archaeology its peculiar impress. To Mr. 
Leeds’s field-work and writings we owe not only a vital proportion of the 
total mass of evidence bearing on this riverside colonization in Bronze and 
Early Iron Age times, but a needed emphasis on the archaeological impor- 
tance, in Lowland Britain generally, of terrace gravels bordering the flood 
plains of the greater river systems. 

Long Barrows occur on the northern heights, and the County yields the 
usual range of chance finds of stone implements, but no clear picture is 
obtainable of human culture until Neolithic B and Beaker folk come in 
from the east, and foreshadow the Bronze Age. Fine examples of both 
classes of pottery from the Thames and Thames-side gravels are figured. 
A monument of outstanding importance, presumably dating in the Neolithic- 
Beaker transition, is the well-known circle, the Rollright Stones, consisting 
to-day of seventy-seven monoliths, which ‘appear to have stood in close 
contact like those of the Circle at the head of the alignments of Menec, 
Brittany’, so much more interesting and important, one may add, than the 
alignments themselves. No adequate records of burials of the full Bronze 
Age in the district appear to exist, but an interesting range of pottery types is 
figured, including a remarkable overhanging-rim urn with indented shoulder 
showing food-vessel influence, from Stanton Harcourt. An outstanding 
discovery belonging to the close of the Age is the bronze cauldron from the 
Cherwell; to it we owe Mr. Leeds’s classic paper on the type and its affinities. 

A learned, well-illustrated, and up-to-date exposition of the Early Iron 
Age follows, marred only by an unsatisfactory plan of the ‘only camp which 
has been explored wholly, Chastleton’. Iron Age ‘A’ pottery having special 
characters which suggest ‘settlers arriving directly from the Continent’ has 
been found in Thames-side village sites; occupation of the limestone uplands 
was probably later, for Chastleton Camp yielded nothing that could be earlier 
than A 2. Iron Age ‘B’ influences are easily recognized in pottery from the 
county, and many fine ‘Late Celtic’ bronzes, third century and later, are well 
known. There is no evidence that the local ‘B’ population were subjected 
to Belgic (Iron Age ‘C’) influence; their culture survived to Roman times. 

As is fitting, in a record of Haverfield’s county, the survey of Romano- 
British remains, occupying 80 pages and shared mainly between our Fellow 
Miss M. V. Taylor and Mr. D. B. Harden, is an outstanding feature of 
the volume. It is, the authors remark, ‘the first definite account of Romano- 
British Oxfordshire to be published’. It includes a remarkable series of air 
photographs of ditch-enclosed farmsteads by Major Allen. Lamenting the 
irrationality which, for prehistoric and early historic surveys, is inherent in 
the county scheme, these authors counter its worst effects by refusing to 
limit the records of Roman finds on the distribution map to the county. 

These evidences of Roman activity in what we may call the Oxford 
Region, then, permit a truer conception of the significance of the finds in 
Oxfordshire, and were presented with that end in view. The wealth of 
information in this section embarrasses a reviewer who is attempting to 
cover so wide a range as this volume demands; stripped to its fundamentals, 
the picture presented is that of a land of country-houses and farms, villages 
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and small towns, unvexed by camps or armies. Two important roads, 
Akeman Street running east and west, and an unnamed highway north and 
south determine the sites of the towns, Dorchester and Alchester; ‘founded 
on a concerted plan during the early years of the Roman occupation’, and 
fortified by stone ramparts in the second century. Agricultural villages lie 
beside Thames and Thame; there are country houses suggesting a different 
economic polity in the oolite region (where to-day large farms are the rule); 
in the Bloxham-Banbury district the homes of peasant and aristocrat mingle. 
A surprising quantity of finds at Wood Eaton suggests the existence here of 
a religious centre for the district, possibly initiated in:the Early Iron Age. 

Anglo-Saxon Oxfordshire, by Mr. E. T. Leeds, stresses the now familiar 
arguments for colonization of the Middle and Upper Thames from the 
Wash along the Icknield Way, and provides a highly authoritative summary 
of the county finds, their date and significance. The most striking objects 
from Anglo-Saxon burials are the bronze hanging bowl found at Ewelme, 
the blue glass vases and (Coptic) bronze bucket of the seventh century from 
Cuddesdon. The most important, perhaps, are the early-fifth-century 
groups of bronzes found with a man and woman buried in the Dyke Hills, 
Dorchester. The finds from the famous Asthall barrow are fully described, 
and the possibility that many other of the Oxfordshire barrows may date 
from the pagan period emphasized. A curious omission must be recorded. 
The Anglo-Saxon distribution map does not show the boundaries of Oxford- 
shire in red as do other maps; the reader therefore can only with great 
difficulty appreciate ‘the relation of finds outside the county to those within 
it’, as he is specifically invited to do. 

A feature requiring special mention in this volume is the admirable com- 
pleteness of the archaeological indexes, for the Saxon as well as the earlier 
periods, 

The excellence of the analyses which in the V.C.H. county volumes 
precede the Domesday Survey is well known: and that of Oxfordshire by 
Professor Stenton will delight the general reader as well as the student. 
The significance of Henry de Ferrar’s succession to Bundi the forester at 
Bampton; the history of Alnot’s Manor at Tew; the relationship between 
Robert d’Oilly and Roger d’Ivry; the passing by direct descent of an estate 
at Milton from Aethelsige the holder under King Harold, down to Robert 
of Astrop in the thirteenth century; and the ‘Bloxham case’, are no doubt 
‘plums’; but their interest is the greater in that they are essential elements 
of a highly integrated and learned survey. C. F. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted by Yale University and the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report of the 
Seventh and Eighth seasons of Work, 1933-4 and 1934-5. Edited by 
M. I. Rostovrzerr, F. E. Brown, and C. B. Wettes. Pp. xxiv +462 
with 57 plates. 10} x74. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Milford, 1939. $7.50. 

The excavations at Doura were completed, ‘for the forseeable future at 
any rate’, with the end of the tenth campaign in 1937. The present report 
covering the work of two seasons is, like its predecessors, selective in character. 
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It is to be followed by two further preliminary reports covering the final 
seasons of work. The editors then envisage a definitive publication of the 
site, of which it is hoped that the first volume, dealing with the Synagogue, 
will appear without undue delay. Among the general features of the present 
volume we would draw attention to the excellent survey of the city and its 
surroundings and the corrected block plan with the new and systematic 
numbering of the towers of the fortifications. 

The principal subjects covered in this report are the investigation of the 
fortifications and six temples in various parts of the settlement. A number 
of painted shields discovered in the ramp built against the city wall are of 
considerable importance both aesthetically and iconographically. The best 
preserved are covered with painted scenes of the Siege of Troy and of the 
War with the Amazons, while a third has a large figure of a Warrior God. 
Their interest is fully sufficient to justify this extensive preliminary publica- 
tion, even though we are warned that the final cleaning may bring out 
further details. Other chapters are devoted to the coins and to parchments 
and papyri found in the excavations. 

For the history of Doura the most important results are those derived 
from the exploration of the fortifications and their careful analysis by 
Dr. von Gerckan. The evidence previously available had suggested that 
the western defences had first been erected in two stages towards the end 
of the first century B.c. (Report V, ch. 1). A careful examination of the 
foundation has shown that these two stages belong to a Parthian reconstruc- 
tion in masonry. The greater part of the foundations are of earlier date and 
were built to carry a curtain and towers of mud-brick. The towers were the 
first part to be rebuilt in stone and were then linked by a curtain of the same 
material. At the sides where the rebuilding was not completed stretches of 
the original mud-brick remain. Historically this work may be connected 
with the Roman threat to Parthia which was first felt in 65 B.c. and which 
was only removed by the treaty of 19 B.c. Before this period the Parthians 
were engaged on a citadel in the centre of the town with defensive walls 
similar to those of the reconstructed fortifications and without the masonry 
foundation characteristic of the earliest walls. These latter cannot be fitted 
into the Parthian scheme and there is no doubt that the original towers and 
curtain of mud-brick were Hellenistic, though neither history nor archaeo- 
logy afford evidence for a closer dating. 

The Temple of the Gadde near the centre of the town contains sculptures 
imported from Palmyra and the inscriptions show that it was built for the 
religious needs of a group of Palmyrene citizens, probably merchants 
established at Doura. It was founded in the latter part of the first century B.c. 
on the site of Hellenistic private houses. Its frequent expansion and the 
wealth expended on its rebuilding and redecoration clearly reflect the rise 
and prosperity of Palmyra herself. The necropolis temple is also Palmyrene 
and has produced an inscription of 33 B.c. Mr. Brown conjectures that it 
may be connected with the Akitu festival of the New Year, but recognizes 
that his conjecture is hazardous in the absence of any similar temple for the 
gods of Doura. The connexion of this temple with the necropolis is purely 
topographical and did not exist when it was founded. 
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The Mithraeum has three structural phases dated a.p. 168, circa 210, 
and circa 240. Extensive remains of the painted decoration and of the 
sculpture of the last two phases have been preserved and the architectural 
evidence is sufficient to allow detailed reconstructions of the plan and 
elevations. The paintings of the final phase include canonical scenes from 
the Mithraic cosmogony and from the life of Mithras. —T'wo unusual panels 
show Mithras as the hunter. They are probably due to Oriental influences 
under which Mithras in the East assumed a somewhat different aspect from 
that known in the West. These connexions also appear in the two figures 
of the magi, which are tentatively identified as Zoroaster and Osthanes, 
They hold rolls emphasizing the importance of the sacred books in the 
Mithraic cult and also the ebony canes mentioned in the texts. 

The temples of Adonis and of Zeus Theos, both built in the second 
century A.D., are more normal and most of their arrangements can be 
paralleled from buildings already published in these reports. The tiny 
shrine of Zeus Kurios, built against the city wall by Tower 16, was the 
simplest of the temples yet found at Doura. It consisted of a small open 
temenos with an altar of sacrifice below the image of the god, set high in 
the wall of the tower. Modifications during the use of the shrine did not 
alter the essential character of a type which may be found from the earliest 
ages of Mesopotamia. Zeus Kurios, the titular deity, is here identified with 
Ba’al Shamin in a cult which is native or Syrian rather than Hellenic. 

It has been possible to draw attention only to a few of the more important 
results recorded. Doura has thrown some light on nearly every aspect of 
Mesopotamian archaeology in the Hellenistic and Roman periods and we 
would express our appreciation of the early publication of so large a series 
of illustrations of the discoveries. C. A. R. R. 


Ugaritica, études relatives aux découvertes de Ras Shamra, I. By CLaupDE 
SCHAEFFER. 10} X83. Pp. viii+331. Paris: Geuthner, 1939. 200 fr. 


A first-class site, so vast that one cannot estimate when its exploration 
will finish, so important that news of every fresh major discovery has to be 
circulated and discussed at the earliest possible date, presents the difficult 
problem of preliminary publication in a more than usually acute form. One 
solution is to issue a series of studies relative to the more noteworthy aspects 
of the finds: that it is a good solution, readers of Ugaritica will immediately 
realize, and the title too is good, having an elasticity appropriate to its varied 
contents. How deeply Dr. Schaeffer and his associates have felt and how 
conscientiously discharged the obligations imposed on them by the treasures 
and the evidence they have unearthed is shown by the extensive bibliography 
of Ras Shamra at the end of our volume, a long list which records the amount 
of literature provided by the excavators and testifies to its speedy use by other 
experts. 

Ugaritica is divided into four chapters, of which the first gives the history 
of the settlement. Near the ancient town, Palaeolithic implements were 
found: below, Neolithic remains, which the author dates as early as the sixth 
or fifth millennium. For prehistorians, the value of the primitive Neolithic 
pottery cannot be overestimated, and it has been enhanced since the book was 
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written by the fact that similar wares have come to light at Mersin in 
Cilicia. 

Favoured by its position, and with its population reinforced through the 
centuries by diverse races, such as Hurrians and Proto-Phoenicians, later by 
westerners from the Aegean, Ugarit gradually attained the eminence which 
it occupied in the second millennium. The deductions which Dr. Schaeffer 
has been able to make from the archaeological data as to the city’s political 
and economic relations with the neighbouring powers are brilliantly and 
convincingly exposed. One of those powers was, of course, Crete, whence 
immigration occurred as early as the Middle Minoan period. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that the second division of the book should be devoted to the 
Cretan and Mycenean influence on Ras Shamra and the Syrian coast, in 
the realms of trade, art, and architecture. Specialists will notice that the 
author is in favour of lowering the date of the Middle Minoan II vases from 
Egypt to that of the thirteenth dynasty. If I may criticize those first two 
chapters, so logically and concisely arranged, and so full of new and far- 
reaching suggestions, it would be to express regret that they have not been 
allowed a whole book to themselves. 

Another power was the Hittite Empire, which never succeeded in ex- 
tending its conquests as far as Ugarit. The two last chapters of Ugaritica 
deal with certain objects of art from Ras Shamra which resemble two well- 
known objects from Bogazkéy so closely that Hittitologists will have to 
examine carefully the theories propounded in this connexion. The situation 
is as follows: 

In 1937 a magnificent battle-axe was recovered at Ras Shamra. The blade 


_ is of iron: that is in itself sensational, for the axe belongs to the fifteenth 


century, or to the first half of the fourteenth. The mount is of copper 
inlaid with gold wire, and ornamented with a boar’s protome and the heads of 
two lions from whose mouths the blade emerges. Just so, the blade of the 
famous dagger sculpted on the walls of Yazilikaya emerges from the mouths 
of a pair of lions, and the whole style of the Yazilikaya weapon corresponds 
with that of the one from Ras Shamra. Dr. Schaeffer gives reasons for 
believing that the type is Mitannian; therefore he infers that the Yazilikaya 
dagger represents a Mitannian gift or trophy. This theory, which is both 
ingenious and captivating, upsets many preconceived notions, and leaves us 
with the impression that we know a little more about Mitannian art, and 
a little less about Hittite customs than we did before. 

The uncertainty of our standpoint when estimating Hittite products is 
still further assailed when we pass on to a couple of statuettes, found in a 
context datable to the nineteenth to seventeenth centuries. One represents 
a seated goddess; the other, on a somewhat smaller scale, a standing god. 
Both were originally plated with gold, and their peculiarities are distinctive. 
The goddess in particular is very like the seated male figure from Bogazkéy 
in Berlin. Now, Dr. Schaeffer makes a good case for his two divinities being 
Hurrian; if so, the Bogazkéy figure must, as he says, be Hurrian too. 
Certainly, it has always seemed an alien among the other relics from the 
Hittite capital, though its plating with precious metals is a device with which 
the Anatolians had long been familiar. This we learn from the discoveries 
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at Alaca Hiiyiik, which ought, at this stage, to have been mentioned, 
I must also take exception to the remark on p. 138 that the reliefs of 
Yazilikaya have characteristics ‘franchement étrangéres 4 la sculpture 
hittite du Nouvel Empire’. There are no doubt foreign features at Yazili- 
kaya, but what is meant by Hittite sculpture of the New Empire? It com- 
prises undoubtedly the sculptures from Bogazkéy and the reliefs at Yazilikaya 
itself; how many other monuments can safely be assigned to the period 
before the break-up of the empire is a question so controversial that we are 
not yet justified in defining or in speaking with any degree of assurance 
about its style. 

Returning to the smaller antiquities, the weapons and statuettes, we must 
admit that the evidence at present available is in favour of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
hypotheses. There are in our museums numerous bronzes from the Middle 
East, called indiscriminately ‘Hittite’, ‘Syrian’, and the like; archaeologists 
will sooner or later, one hopes, be able to give them more accurate designa- 
tions; and the material in Chapters III and IV will help and encourage 
them to do so. 

Indeed, this stimulating book enriches every department of archaeology 
and history with which it is concerned, and its lucid arrangement will earn 
every reader’s gratitude. There is a generous supply of illustrations, and a 
subject-index is provided not only for Ugaritica but for all other works on 
Ras Shamra—Ugarit collected in the bibliography. W. Lams. 


The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the Mycenean Age. By C. F. C. 
Hawkgs, M.A., F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. xv-+414. London: Methuen, 
1940. 215. 


Our Fellow’s book is a superb monument to British scholarship, notable 
especially in three ways. Firstly it encourages a belief in the objectivity of 
the data and the validity of the methods of our science. It happens that 
Hawkes and I were independently but simultaneously engaged on a survey 
of much the same period. The general harmony between Foundations and 
the second edition of Dawn (published after Foundations had gone to press, 
though cited in the bibliography), is reassuring. For the coincidence in 
subjective interpretations is most likely due to the objective unity of our 
common. data. 

Secondly, Hawkes gives by far the fullest and most comprehensive survey 
of European prehistory ever attempted by a single author in any language. 
The Old Stone Age has indeed been thus treated before at greater length so 
that the forty pages devoted thereto here contain only the most recent, most 
fully articulated, and most compressed of several syntheses. —The New Stone 
and Bronze Ages, on the contrary, are presented with a wealth of detail 
quite unprecedented. Every one of the little cultures which local specialists 
have so far distinguished, be it in Roumania or Britain, is at least labelled 
and assigned a place in the general historical scheme. Most of them are 
briefly defined by the salient characters of pottery or burial rite which 
disclose their origins and relationships. A few are fully described. No social 
group, however small or ephemeral, that played any recognizable part in the 
prehistoric drama has been passed by unmentioned. If the student find 
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inadequate the highly condensed descriptions, couched in an inevitably con- 
ventional terminology, figures are available to explain concretely all major 
types, while a guide to fuller information is provided by terminal biblio- 
graphical notes. These refer generally to synthetic monographs which are 
in fact usually adequate (but Tompa’s report in B.R.G.K. should have been 
supplemented by reference to Banner’s original articles in Dolgozatok). 
The limitations of the bibliography do not mean that the author has relied 
on second-hand work. The text discloses familiarity with the original 
sources and much of the museum material (but not the pot from Kékeny- 
domb, which I, too, once mistook for a peg-footed vase, nor the hammer-pin 
from Frejlev, copied from the bad published photograph). To master the 
polyglot literature of such a vast field is a stupendous achievement, especially 
in an author whose professional work has hitherto lain in later periods. 

Thirdly, his detailed treatment enables Hawkes to reach and argue 
original conceptions of the distinction between European and Asiatic history. 
With all the recognizable social groups, whose interactions constitute the 
drama of European prehistory, assembled on the crowded stage, the scene 
approximates to the concreter complexity revealed through literary sources. 
The major Bronze Age societies can be depicted as expressions of unstable 
balances. These and the results of their disturbance can be legitimately com- 
pared with corresponding situations in historical Europe and contrasted with 
their counterparts in historical Asia. The conclusions, all too summarily 
adumbrated, suggest a more philosophical interpretation of the contrast be- 
tween Asia and Europe than the mere resultant of environmental differences. 

Conclusions of a philosophical or historical work cannot be torn from 
their context and presented apart from the arguments supporting them. It 
is fairer rather to mention a few novel points. The Lower Palaeolithic 
industries are classified on Breuil’s scheme and arranged in the chronological 
framework of Milankovit’s radiation-curve as interpreted by Zeuner. In 
the Upper Palaeolithic Prof. Garrod’s divisions and nomenclature are 
followed. But difficulties are more squarely faced, and the Russians’ Marxist 
explanation of the role of woman in societies devoted to the pursuit of 
gregarious beasts on steppe or tundra is illuminatingly expounded. The 
traditional British view of the Oriental origins of the Neolithic revolution, 
as of metallurgy, is of course upheld. But the distinctively European 
character of the cultures promoted by diffusion on our continent is heavily 
underlined. It is explained largely by the survival of mesolithic peoples and 
traditions—no replacement of population by immigrant farmers on the 
scale deduced by C. S. Coon from anthropological data is envisaged—and 
less by the adaptation of a rural economy, evolved in East Mediterranean 
climes to the moister and colder régime of the temperate forests zone. (But 
why then do the earliest Danubian and Cortaillod cultures look more 
Neolithic than their Réssen and Horgen successors?) 

The Thessalian ‘Neolithic A’ and, through it, the painted pottery of the 
Dniestro- Danubian area are connected with Tel Halaf and Syria, not with 
Anau and Central Asia. No invasion of brachycephals from Anatolia, 
where in fact excavation has found only long-heads, is invoked to explain 
the first culture of the Alpine lake-dwellings. It arises ‘through the impact 
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of the Western Neolithic’ on residual Azilians who ‘had taken to a largely 
waterside existence when faced with the Atlantic forest growth’. Some of 
the resultant mixed society subsequently ‘retired southward and continued 
their existence in the North Italian lake-land’. But their cultural ancestors 
would have come from the confines of Egypt along the African coasts and 
thence through Spain. But they are not presented as having brought with 
them, despite the mines in Egypt and Sicily, a tradition of flint mining. For 
the mining industry ‘occurs wherever the Western Neolithic culture came 
in contact with a mesolithic flint tradition of the pick and tranchet type’. 

The megalithic religion is ef course traced to the East Mediterranean. 
Passage graves are discussed in considerable detail, but along lines made 
orthodox by Forde. On the other hand, the account of dolmens, cists, and 
gallery-graves is so novel and ingenious that we must hazard the attempt 
to bring together the scattered argument. Burial, normally individual, in 
slab cists was a general Mediterranean and Almerian-Western practice, 
introduced into Catalonia and even Brittany. In Catalonia a partial fusion 
between this slab cist and the passage grave ‘led to dolmenic cists with an 
open entrance at one end’ and even ‘a gallery of cists placed end to end’, 
i.e. our segmented cists. Such can be traced not only to the Basque Provinces 
and Hautes Pyrénées, but also to Poitou and Tourraine—in examples here 
re-excavated for the first time from a publication of 1866! Nevertheless, 
‘the dolmenic cist convention was taken by the shorter or ““Pyrenean”’ route, 
passing Brittany, to the west coasts of Britain where, expanding into the 
segmented cist form in frequent association with the Breton long mound, 
it distinguished the first-established masters of the sea-route through the 
North Channel and the Isles beyond—the Beacharra people.’ And ‘it is 
from the Beacharra cist that the Danish dolmen draws its inspiration.’ 
(This suggestion of mine is here developed in some detail.) But the long 
covering mound had arisen, very much as Piggott contended, when the 
first Western colonists met survivors of the Teviec mesolithic in Brittany. 
It was transformed into a collective burial-place (in contrast to a cemetery 
mound) by the example of the passage-grave builders who would have 
arrived about the time its votaries were setting forth to introduce trumpet- 
lugged bowls into south-western England. It is secondary in Scotland where 
the round cairns at Cairnholy and Nether Largie represent the older form 
of covering for the Mediterranean cist! 

The forecourt, usually taken as distinctive of the Clyde province, would 
also be secondary. Some sort of forecourt was indeed a necessary adjunct to 
the collective funerary ritual. The need for it ‘gave rise to related forms of 
structure in all the different areas’. On our north-west coasts ‘the wedding 
of forecourt-circle and long cairn made the horned cairn’. Admittedly it 
‘has its closest parallel far away in Sardinia; the resemblance is striking 
enough to suggest that there may have been some direct connexion’. Yet 

_ the ‘simple closed Beacharra cist’ is ‘prior’. In the horned cairns of Northern 
Ireland the ‘prominence of broad carinated bowls coupled with the replace- 
ment of inhumation by cremation points to a secondary recruitment of (the 
primarily Beacharra) population from Yorkshire’ where ‘the Michelsberg 
rite of destroying a dead man’s house to serve as his tomb had been com- 
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pounded with the Belgian habit of mound-cremation’, allegedly attested at 
Boitsfort. The cremationist ritual in the Boyne passage graves is, however, 
left unnoticed. In the Breton Bronze Age ‘the ritual fire which had been 
a widespread adjunct to inhumation-burial extended to the actual cremation 
of the corpse’. Thence the rite was introduced into England with the 
Wessex culture. 

Finally the author’s suggestions on the Celtic question must be mentioned 
as authoritative as well as bold. ‘If the Rhenish Tumulus-people were 
Celtic or proto-Celtic, the same should be true of the Rhenish Beaker 
immigrants into Britain—the B2 and A Beaker peoples.’ The argument 
applies also to the Early Bronze Age invaders of Brittany and so to the 
authors of the Wessex culture. Moreover, ‘the food-vessel is no less a 
Single-grave phenomenon than the beaker’. And the Irish bowl itself ‘seems 
to be the result of a native Irish reaction to an immigration from Great 
Britain of people who brought with them the vase type of food-vessel and 
the new rite of single burial which they owed to the beaker element in their 
composition’. This invasion was then responsible for making Ireland ‘an 
abode of Celtic language and culture’. But the term Goidel is studiously 
avoided. 

In a work of such vast scope the narrower specialist could always find 
loopholes for criticism in the treatment accorded to his own parochial sphere. 
The criticism here advanced is directed to the publishers and the educated 
public that should support them rather than to the author. The book is 
physically too small for the field it covers. Limitations of space have imposed 
upon the author an excessive compression that mars the grace and even the 
clarity of the exposition. Long sentences save space, but in our uninflected 
tongue are ungainly and obscure. By a veritable tour de force Hawkes has 
generally succeeded in making a single word convey the sense of a whole 
sentence and in suggesting in a compound sentence of some eighty expressive 
words an argument which it would take a couple of pages to develop fully. 
But the mere pursuit of subjects and predicates through such lengthy in- 
volutions imposes a strain on the reader’s attention which should be devoted 
to extracting the full meaning from pregnant words. The strain on the 
author is much worse, so that stylistic lapses are inevitable and excusable 
(not so, however, mannerisms like the monotonous substitution of ‘answer’ 
for ‘correspond’). 

‘The same pressure has obliged the author to introduce a new major 
topic in the middle of a paragraph. The account of the Asturian culture is 
embedded in a paragraph initially devoted to Irish mesolithic; Peterborough 
(or Neolithic B) culture is introduced in a paragraph which began with an 
account of Grime’s Graves and indeed just at the point where we expected 
to read about ‘primitive pits’. This set-out is indeed not only confusing, it 
suggests quite unfair suspicions that an issue has been dodged by the abrupt 
introduction of a new topic. In reality careful reading will show that the 
brief account, seemingly abruptly cut short, is sufficient to indicate the 
existence of some little-known group and suggest the unsolved problems it 
presents. ‘The statement of the question is essential in suggesting to the 
reader the concrete complexity, ignored in more abstract treatments of 
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prehistory. Nevertheless the use of an unsolved question as a transition to a 
fresh topic is a device imposed by the necessity of compression in defiance of 
ideal principles of logical arrangement. And the same need for economy 
has prevented the adequate definition of all the terms employed. Some 
expressions used are neither so clearly explained in the text nor yet so well 
established as to be intelligible to the reviewer. 

Finally an authoritative protest must be entered against the terms 
“Neolithic A’, ‘Neolithic B’.... It is the privilege of an excavator or a 
local antiquary to employ alphabetic labels at will. The privilege having 
been indulged in the Fayum and Greece, at Thermi and at Cucuteni, the 
letters have become multivalent. The writer of a synthetic survey, to be 
read by Greeks and Roumanians as well as men of Wessex, must accordingly 
revert to a nomenclature based on type sites, the foundations for which have 
in this case been already laid by Leeds. But this again is the fault of lesser 
colleagues rather than the author. His book contains, sifted and unified by 
a judicious individual mind, the vital facts of a whole Reallexikon. The 
archaeological public and the universities should demand its reissue at twice 
the length with rather fuller documentation in footnotes to provide a per- 
manent text-book of European prehistory as it was when the crash of 1939 
suspended further field work. V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages, an Inquiry into the growth of the 
armorial function of Heralds. By ANTHONY RicHarp Wacnerr, F.S.A.: 
Portcullis Pursuivant. 8454. Pp.x+157. London: Milford, 1939. 
10s. 6d. 


The object which our Fellow Mr. Wagner has set before him in this 
carefully considered and well-documented essay is defined clearly on the 
first page as an endeavour to answer the question ‘How, when, and why did 
officers whose primary duty was . . . to conduct tournaments, come to be 
employed on the one hand as messengers in war, and on the other, first to 
recognize, then to survey, and at length to control armorial bearings?’ The 
difficulties inherent in such a task are obvious, as the recognition of the 
functions of the herald and the assignment to him of definite duties can be 
dated, as happens in so many similar questions of origin, only from evidence 
of the existence of custom established at an earlier period. Documentary 
landmarks and literary allusions in fact do no more than bear witness to the 
general acceptance of practices of whose beginning there is no precise 
record Mr. Wagner, however, uses the sources of the history of his calling 
with a wide acquaintance and with exemplary caution and critical ability; 
and the result of his researches is a concise treatise in which the witness of 
early texts, official records, and unpublished collections of material has been 
marshalled to supply a need in the history of heraldic science. 

Accounts of the practice of heraldic visitations usually begin with the 
letters patent issued by Henry VIII to Thomas Benolt, Clarenceux King 
of Arms, in 1530. ‘These, in the present volume, with certain conclusions 
deducible from their contents, form the starting-point of an inquiry which, 
going back to the origins of heraldry and tracing the growth of the heraldic 
office and its connexion with the regulation and with the grant of armorial 
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bearings, leads up to the controversy between Garter and Clarenceux which 
was the immediate occasion of Benolt’s patent. Consideration of the visita- 
tions made by Benolt and his deputies is followed by notices of earlier 
visitations which take the procedure well back into the fifteenth century. 
A good case is made for the contention that, even in the thirteenth century, 
the duty of recording and remembering heraldic cognizances had become 
official, and that the rolls of arms of which the earliest dated example is 
Glover’s roll of 1254 formed the origin and basis of subsequent visitations. 
The use of rolls of arms, whether officially kept or not, for proofs of title 
at visitations is at once apparent, and a classification of the various types of 
roll goes far to support this thesis. Proof of title is shown to be the first 
cause of systematic visitations, to which the collection of genealogical 
material was a later supplement. 

In the course of the present century much has been done in England for 
the improvement of heraldic study to which the volumes of Archaeologia 
and the Proceedings and Transactions of more than one local society bear 
ample testimony, to say nothing of the combined instruction and entertain- 
ment provided by the late Oswald Barron in the too short-lived Ancestor. But, 
while the beauty of heraldry as an art and its value to the study of history 
have been fully demonstrated, the motive principles which controlled its 
development have received less attention. Mr. Wagner’s scientific and 
scholarly investigation of these is therefore very welcome, especially as 
coming from an official of the College of Arms who treads securely in the 
footsteps of Writhe (a/ias Wriothesley), Dugdale, and Anstis, adding his 
promise to their accomplished work. ‘The merits of the book are enhanced 
by appendixes in which texts relating to early heraldry and heralds are 
collected. “Two more appendixes are documents printed for the first time. 
The ordinances made by order of Thomas, Duke of Clarence, constable of 
England, in 1417 for the governance of the office of arms, which established 
the primacy of Garter among his brethren, are taken from MS. copies in 
the possession of the College; while the visitation of London in 1530 by 
‘Thomas Hawley, Carlisle Herald, as deputy for Clarenceux, comes from 
the MSS. of Sir William Dugdale at Merevale Hall. 

A. Hamitton THompson. 


Archaeology and Society. By GRAHAME CLARK. 7}X5. Pp. xv+220. 
London: Methuen, 1939. 7s. 6d. 
In this book Dr. Clark has, with remarkable success, presented a summary 

of the methods and aims of modern archaeological research in a form that 
is at once authoritative and attractive. The title is a little misleading, for 
discussion of the place occupied by archaeological studies in modern civiliza- 
tion is confined to a terminal chapter, but nevertheless the close inter- 
connexion between the modern approach to prehistory and contemporary 
science is implicit throughout the six preceding chapters of the book. 

The plan adopted is to describe after an introductory account of the 
genesis of archaeological study itself, the methods which lead first to the 
discovery and then to the treatment, both in the field and in the study, of 
the actual remains of ancient man. The various degrees of preservation of 
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organic remains which one may expect from different conditions of soil, 
moisture, and temperature are described, and the methods governing their 
excavation and their interpretation in terms of chronology and economic 
history. There are abundant and striking illustrations, and both these and 
the material referred to in the text are drawn from the widest possible field— 
from the frozen Bersovka mammoth to desiccated human remains from 
Arizona, and from the lower Palaeolithic to the middle ages. A final 
chapter, which bears the title given to the whole book, discusses the present 
position of archaeology in Europe, with especial emphasis on the totalitarian 
states. 

The book is addressed to those who have some training in scientific 
method and whose intellectual equipment (and indeed knowledge of archaeo- 
logy) is sufficient to stave off any feelings of bewilderment when suddenly 
confronted with ‘industries of the Lower Palaeolithic ‘“‘Clactonian” flake 
culture . . . in Pleistocene deposits’ as early as p. 14, or to avert sudden un- 
reasoning terror when Milankovi¢’s Radiation Curve is placed before them. 
It is in fact to the scientist that the book must have the greatest appeal, and 
to him it should brilliantly justify the archaeologist’s claim that his subject 
has now been lifted from the lush but fever-stricken valleys of amateurish 
guessing, and is finding its true home in the bright cold air of at least the 
foot-hills of the scientific mountain-range. But to others, if they are resolute 
enough to brave an array of strange new terms, and even to reconcile them- 
selves to not understanding much of the detail, the main outlines of Dr. 
Clark’s book should be not only immensely informative, but what is more 
important, stimulating. For they will find as they read that archaeology is 
now interpreting the remote past by means of a whole series of ingenious 
techniques that utilize to the full every scrap of available evidence. Dr. 
Clark has given the intelligent man a chance to find out for himself how 
the archaeologist works, and since, as he urges in his preface, the archaeo- 
logist depends to an increasing degree upon the public’s interest and apprecia- 
tion of his task, it is books of this kind that are among the most valuable 
contributions that can be made at the present time for the furtherance of 


the study. S:-P. 


On ‘Dyss’ Burial and Beliefs about the Dead during the Stone Age with 
spectal regard to South Scandinavia. By Arvip SERNER. 9} x6}. 
Pp. 252. Lund: Gleerupska Univ.-Bokhandeln, 1938. 

The megalithic monuments of northern Europe are perhaps the most 
striking manifestations of prehistoric religion that have come down to us, 
but of the spiritual ideas which prompted these material constructions we 
can never hope to recover more than the vaguest hints from a study of the 
monuments and the grave-goods themselves. Most archaeologists would 
concur in thinking this religious background almost irretrievably lost, while 
admitting that some help might be given in the interpretation of the tangible 
remains by a consideration of the beliefs of modern primitives in an analogous 
stage of development. But the author of this book has attempted, with 
uncommon boldness, a definite correlation between the ‘dysser’ (or ‘dolmens’) 
of Scandinavia and certain areas where primitive customs of burial survive 
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apparently free from later religious accretions, the connecting link being the 
presence of dysser themselves. It should be said at once that in the reviewer’s 
opinion the attempt completely fails. 

The plan of the book is roughly as follows. It begins with a brief summary 
of the views of various ‘historico-religious scholars’ on the beliefs prompting 
megalithic burial in general in Scandinavia, in which fear of the dead is 
thought to be the main motive at work. With this Serner disagrees, and 
suggests that the line of approach necessary is the comparison with modern 
primitives whose burial rites are governed by feelings of honour of the dead 
or the necessity of warding off evil spirits. Since the distribution of megalithic 
tombs of passage-grave type is practically limited to certain areas of pre- 
historic Europe, he turns to the dolmens, since, he claims, here is a type 
whose distribution is world-wide, spreading into areas where religious 
observances of the type he mentions are still in force. It is upon this assump- 
tion of the universality of a dolmen-culture that the book stands or falls, 
for without it the detailed examination of the religions of southern India 
and other regions are pointless, since these areas are selected on the grounds 
that in them dolmens are found, and that the religion surviving to-day is 
that of the dolmen-builders. 

The weakness of this argument is at once apparent. In the first place, 
the attempt to find monuments of the ‘dyss’ type (defined by Serner merely 
as a megalithic chamber with three or four uprights and a single capstone) 
in prehistoric Europe outside Scandinavia is bound to be crowned with 
success if one includes, as he includes, the megalithic chambers of the 
Cevennes and many in Brittany, the ‘dolmens’ of Spain (no mention is made 
of Forde’s convincing refutation of the dolmen-passage-grave sequence 
in Iberia), and various monuments in Corsica and Sardinia. So long as the 
external appearance of unexcavated monuments is taken as decisive evidence 
of their type, and so long as grave-goods and other dating evidence are 
ignored, it is of course possible to claim a uniform dyss-culture over much of 
Europe. And when we venture farther abroad, all evidence save the presence 
of uprights and a capstone is disregarded, and we have the dysser spread from 
Addis-Ababa to Assam, from Indonesia to Chota Nagpur. The general 
fact of the world-wide spread of megalithic chambers has of course been 
a commonplace since the days of Fergusson and Montelius, and has furnished 
fine mixed feeding for the wilder members of the diffusionist school, but to 
bring these monuments of varied date and remotely separated localities 
together as close relatives of the extremely localized Scandinavian dolmen 
culture is to strain the possibilities of familial relationship beyond the wildest 
and most hopeful dreams of the bogus pedigree maker. 5, P. 


Excavations at Elmswell, East Yorkshire, 1938. By Puit1rp Corper, M.A., 
F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. 62. Hull: Hull University College Local History 
Committee, by arrangement with the Hull Museum, 1940. Is. 

This report has a merit worth noting at the outset, which it shares with 
the reports on Brough (Petuaria) also issued under the aegis of the Hull 
University College Local History Committee. It is cheap. Even in war- 
time those interested can (and ought) to afford one shilling. Yet the type 
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is clear and pleasing, the illustrations unstinted; the photographs are by 
Mr. Romans, the drawings by the author, and we are especially grateful to 
him for uniformly publishing associated groups in his copious and admirable 
plates of pottery. It places the evidence in the reader’s hands in a way that 
nothing else does, and it is a practice that, even nowadays, could well be 
extended. 

This is the first modern account of an excavated dwelling site of native 
character in east Yorkshire as old as the Roman or pre-Roman period. 
The soil was shallow, stratification meagre, and the general plan disappoint- 
ing. But Mr. Corder elucidates in a masterly manner the purpose of the 
individual dwellings, forges, pits for storing grain and kilns for roasting it; 
we recall how Whitaker once described that in Craven the communal kiln 
for parching oats was the great centre for village gossip as late as the 
eighteenth century (p. 547 ‘Craven’). Finds were rich if structures were 
poor; this stage of culture is familiar both in ancient and modern times. 
Worked flints, belonging to a level below the structures, are capably dealt 
with by Miss Hey; so are stone axes, unstratified; coins, from pre-Roman 
to sub-Roman, are clearly described by Mr. Wade; the grand piece of Iron 
Age ornament falls out of the scope of this review, as it is to be fully de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

There is a scrap of an Anglian brooch: as it is an important addition to a 
small early group in east Yorkshire, the Rudston parallels might have been 
mentioned (a pair, V.C.H. ii, 89, fig. 10) and the bronze plate figured on 
fig. 12, 18; although the stylized animal is unusual, it recalls certain little 
fittings from Saxon graves (British Museum, Anglo-Saxon Guide, fig. 37, 
Faversham) and may well be Saxon. 

More important still is the evidence for a pottery tradition embracing 
both sub-Roman and Saxon fashions. 

The continuity suggested makes the site quite exceptionally interesting. 
However, we would like to modify Mr. Corder’s thesis a little (p. 33). He 
says, what we should not dispute, that country life seems to have continued 
after the breakdown of Roman government; but part of his argument is that 
the romanized Langton villa outlasted the coast defences, and this he bases 
on a comparison between the Langton coin list and that of the Malton fort. 
Ex hypothesi, Malton is merely the base for the coastal defences, and those 
defences themselves, the Signal Stations, have coin lists that last quite as 
long as the Langton coin list. These coin lists Mr. Corder omits. There 
is no evidence to show that the Langton villa outlasted the Signal Stations, 
and common sense would suggest that it did not. Nor have we yet evidence 
to show that the Langton villa, or other villas like it in east Yorkshire, were 
ever re-inhabited. Here, then, is material for a different contrast, that would, 
as a matter of fact, heavily underline Mr. Corder’s final conclusions (p. 35). 

We suggest that higher economic units like the Langton farm disappeared 
in the fifth century together with local government and local defence; 
while the lower economic unit, the native village such as Elmswell, struggled 
on and survived. The villa, just as much as the town and the fort, is the 
fruit of Roman peace and polity. Note that the Vindicianus, who erected a 
tombstone to his wife and son at East Ness, used to be identified with the 
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Vindicianus who erected or re-erected a signal station near Ravenscar. 
This is by no means certain; yet it is highly probable that the gentry who 
had landed property in the hinterland also led the coast defences, and that 
property and defences would stand or fall together. (Note, in addition to the 
Langton coin list, coins of Valentinian II from the neighbourhood of East 
Ness and of Theodosius I from the Hovingham villa: Kitson Clark, 
Gazetteer, pp. 79-81, 88-92, 121-2.) Mr. Corder mentions a Roman 
building adjacent to Elmswell (p. 7), possibly Rudston is a parallel; for here 
the village seems to be older than, and yet has outlasted the deserted Roman 
villa overlooking it. 

Finally, one criticism: some plan and map, however schematic, would help 
enormously. The verbal descriptions pp. 10-11 give the lie to the statement 
on p. 9 that ‘the exact relation of these scattered structures to one another 
is without apparent significance’. We should also like to be shown how the 
group of streams feeding the river Hull, of which the Elmswell Beck is one, 
gave rise to the rich series of settlements of all ages at which Mr. Corder 
hints. Let us add to those immediately adjoining Elmswell, mentioned by 
Mr. Corder in his introduction, pp. 6-8, the Garton Slack Brickyard one 
mile to the west and the Romano-British site at Creyke Hill, a mile and a 
half to the west, which still bears a Celtic name. M. K. C. 


How came Civilization? By Lorp Racian. 74X42. Pp. xiii+191. 
London, Methuen, 1939. 6s. 


“The most civilized people are those who regard as necessities the largest 
number of luxuries.’ ‘Civilization’ may be defined as literate culture. ‘It 
depends upon scholarship and science, and these depend upon writing.’ In 
other words, neither culture nor civilization is, to Lord Raglan, a response 
to the natural specific needs of Homo sapiens as an animal. Or rather, the 
needs, just as much as the responses which satisfy them, have to be evoked 
artificially. So many historians, sociologists, and economists have ignored 
this patent truth that we must be grateful to the author for stating it so 
clearly and brightly. It takes an exceptionally intelligent salesman to dis- 
cover that there really are people who just do not want an electric dish- 
washer. This thesis naturally involves the doctrine of diffusion, and the 
major part of the book is devoted to establishing the diffusionist position. 
The author’s witty chapters on this theme provide a salutary antidote to the 
contentions of evolutionists. Minor inaccuracies of statement as to alphabets, 
the taming of the wild ass of Asia, fayence, and the like do not really affect 
the argument. But specific instances of diffusion, taken from the history of 
science and the industrial revolution and documented by contemporary 
records, would carry more conviction than the ethnographic and archaeo- 
logical probabilities here invoked. And incidentally a study of the early 
records of the Royal Society would disabuse Lord Raglan of the belief that 
‘the scientists of the seventeenth century were but little interested in the 
utilitarian aspect of their inventions’. 

The conclusion is that savages ‘devote their spare energies (if any) to 
ritual observance and tribal warfare’. “The wish to embellish ritual is the 
chief stimulus to invention.’ Indeed civilization originated in ritual. “The 
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priest was the father of civilization’; in the Ancient East ‘the priestly colleges 
were centres of wealth and leisure, the only ones that there were and there- 
fore the only ones in which experiments could be performed’. The evidence 
for this oligarchic thesis is only sketched. The formal logic applied to its 
deduction may be ‘illustrated from an early page. On p. 2 Lord Raglan 
adduces evidence to show that members of some societies wear no clothes, 
of others eat raw food, and so on. He then proceeds: “There is no element 


of culture which is essential to human existence. . . . Since then the primary 
needs of mankind can be satisfied without culture, it is clear that culture 
could not have arisen as a response to human needs.’ ¥. &. C. 


A Preliminary Survey of the Ancient Monuments of Northern Ireland, 
edited by D. A. Cuart. 1037}. Pp. 289. Belfast: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1940. 


This survey is the work of a sub-committee of the Ancient Monuments 
Advisory Council for Northern Ireland and was begun in 1935. The work 
has been of a voluntary nature and every monument has been personally 
visited by a member of the sub-committee or one of their agents. In view 
of the fact that the number of selected items in the inventory runs to well 
over a thousand, and that these are spread over the six counties, it will be 
realized how much work has been crowded into five years and how great 
an undertaking has been accomplished. It is hoped that more detailed in- 
ventories will be published in the future dealing with the individual counties, 
and including the vast number of lesser monuments. 

The actual survey is introduced by a general introduction by the editor, 
another on the prehistoric monuments (megalithic) by Mr. E. Estyn Evans, 
and a third on the historic monuments of Antrim and Down by Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor. The inventory itself follows, the plates being grouped at the end. 
The identification of the individual monuments is by reference to sub- 
divisions of the maps of the 6-in. Ordnance Survey; this may have been the 
only feasible method, but it is none the less a cumbersome one and the 
identification of a monument on the I-in. ordnance might well be a lengthy 
operation, for few people possess the larger scale sheets. 

The body of the work consists of the inventory of monuments, county 
by county. Each item, besides its position-reference, has a short account of 
the remains and references to their history if such are available. This will 
form a very useful basis for further investigation and will at the same time 
provide a convenient and concise guide to the antiquities of the country. 

Northern Ireland is rich in earthworks and prehistoric monuments 
generally; among these are such important works as Navan Fort (the ancient 
Emania), the Danes’ Cast or Black Pig’s Dyke, and the various horned 
cairns. Of early Christian Irish antiquities there are a number of standing 
crosses, some round towers (including the fine example at Antrim), and a 
few early structures. Of these last perhaps the most striking is the church 
at Maghera with its carved lintel. Of the succeeding age there are numerous 
castles, but very few ecclesiastical buildings of importance. Ulster has been 
so often fought over and devastated that churches have had little chance of 
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survival, though the ruined abbeys of Grey and Inch, the much restored 
cathedral at Armagh, and a few others, are still worthy of study. 

The illustrations consist of over a hundred photographs, most of them 
admirable and including a number taken by the Royal Air Force. The 
plans are mostly of megalithic monuments and there are drawings of two 
crosses. 

The style and format of the book lack attractiveness and it should not 
be possible even for a government department to produce such a title-page. 


A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R. H. Hopcx1n, Provost of the Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Second edition. In two volumes. 9? x 64. Pp. xxviii + 
382; xii +383-748. London: Milford, 1939. 30s. 

It is a deserved tribute to the excellence of this magnificent book that it is 
already honoured by the issue of a second edition. As the book has been 
reprinted photographically Dr. Hodgkin has not made any very great 
changes in the text, and indeed, few would want him to do so; for the reading 
matter of the first edition was both agreeable and just. He has, however, 
brought the work up to date by a rewriting of many of the notes, and by 
text-references to a few important topics that have arisen since his book was 
first written. The History of the Anglo-Saxons is now to be regarded as one 
of the established great books of our age, and it is most satisfactory to know 
that the author’s remarkable discernment and his vigorous writing have 
been so quickly and so widely appreciated. There can be little doubt that 
the book owes a part of its success to its abundant and excellently chosen 
illustrations, and it may perhaps be a contributory explanation of its popu- 
larity that it contains, as a schoolmaster observed to the reviewer, ‘at least a 
dozen good lectures complete with slides’. T. D. Kenprick. 
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Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, March 1940:—The Sutton Hoo ship-burial, by C. W. Phillips, 
T. D. Kendrick, E. Kitzinger, O. G. S. Crawford, W. F. Grimes, and 
H. M. Chadwick. 


Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, Spring 1940:—The 
3rd Light Dragoons, by Rev. P. Sumner; Pallisadoes and other defences by 
C. ffoulkes; The use of firearms by cavalry, by Major G. Tylden; The 
97th regiment at the action on the Dogger Bank, 1781, by Comdr. W. B. 
Rowbotham; The 25th Foot in Minorca, 1771, by Rev. P. Sumner; The 
Umbeyla campaign of 1863 and the Bhutan expedition of 1865-6: con- 
temporary letters of Colonel John Adye, by Brig.-Gen. H. Biddulph. 


The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 96, part 1:—The Iron Age in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, by R. Rainbird Clarke; Spettisbury Rings, Dorset, by C. A. 
Gresham; English medieval leatherwork, by Miss Janet Russell; The castles 
of Dudley and Ashby-de-la~-Zouch, by W. D. Simpson; English medieval 
church plate, by C. C. Oman. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens, no. 37. The volume consists 
of papers dedicated to Professor J. L. Myres in honour of his seventieth 
birthday:—Athens and Aegina, 510-480 B.c., by A. Andrewes; New 
evidence for dating the settlements at Troy, by C. W. Blegen; The Vikings 
of the Mediterranean and the Vikings of the North, by A. W. Brogger; 
An unfinished colossal statue at Naxos, by $. Casson; Neolithic black ware 
in Greece and on the Danube, by V. G. Childe; Of the warp-weighted 
loom, by G. M. Crowfoot; The process of tradition in Greece, by R. M. 
Dawkins; An Iron Age painted amphora in the Cyprus museum, by P. 
Dikaios; The closing date of the Aeneolithic civilization of the Gumelnita 
type in Roumania, by V. Dumitrescu; éy@pn madain, by T. J. Dunbabin; 
A bronze Cypro-Phoenician cup found in Greece, by R. Dussaud; Rough 
stone monuments in Western Europe, by H. J. Fleure; Notes on the Cretan 
grifin, by H. Frankfort; Notes on some decorated skeletons from the 
Mesolithic of Palestine, by D. A. E. Garrod; The campaigns in Amphilochia 
during the Archidamian war, by N. G. L. Hammond; The.double axe in 
prehistoric Europe, by C. F. C. Hawkes; Solar discs from the excavations 
at Alaka-Héyuk, by H. Z. Kosay; Some West Anatolian vases at Cambridge, 
by W. Lamb; Aimadros, by H. L. Lorimer; Lvyivyn, by S. Marinatos; 
J. L. M., by E. H. Minns; Lasithi in ancient times, by J. D. S. Pendlebury; 
The part of Pylades in Aeschylus’ Choephoroe, by H. J. Rose; The first 
triad of Nemean I, by W. H. D. Rouse; A Mycenean crater from Ras 
Shamra, by C. F. A. Schaeffer; The Greek acrophonic numerals, by M. N. 
Tod; Jericho, tomb 13, by A. J. B. Wace; Themistokles’ archonship, by 
H. T. Wade-Gery; Six original photographs of the bronze Zeus from 
Artemisium, by G. M. Young. 


The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 11, no. 1:—The late Sir Robert 
Mond’s bequest; Exhibitions. 
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The Burlington Magazine, March 1940:—Queen Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, by A. C. Sewter; A pair of Dutch silver-gilt bottles at Chatsworth, 
by E. A. Jones; An unknown Westminster painting, by J. G. Noppen; 
The early development of Domenico Gagini, by W. R. Valentiner. 

April 1940:—A statuette of William IV at South Kensington, by 
K. Esdaile; Recently discovered wall-paintings in England, i, by E. T. Long. 


The Connoisseur, February 1940:—The Cycle Club and Jacobite Hunts 
and some commemorative glasses, by F. Buckley; Horse-armour at St. 
Donat’s, by C. R. Beard. 

March 1940:—A collection of dog-collars, by C. R. Beard; Two old 
trunks, by C. R. Beard; An heraldic puzzle solved, by C. R. Beard. 

April 1940:—Kensington Palace: why not a royal museum? by C. R. 
Beard; Ancient stained glass in South-East Essex, by F. S. Eden; Pewter 
church plate, by Capt. A. V. Sutherland-Graeme; Wicker fire-screens, 
1400-1700, by R. W. Symonds. 

The Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. 9, no. 1:—The true origin of the house 
of Gaunt, by M. Rubincam; Some of the sixty-four ancestors of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by A. R. Wagner. 


The Geographical Fournal, vol. 95, no. 4:—“The English Atlas’ of Moses 
Pitt, 1680-83, by E. G. R. Taylor. 


Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 59, part 2:—Archaeology in Greece, 
1938-9, by M. Robertson; Mycenae, 1939, by A. J. B. Wace; Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Sicily and Magna Graecia, by U. Zanotti-Bianco; The 
sources of Plutarch’s Alexander, by J. E. Powell; The progress of Greek 
epigraphy, 1937-8, by M. N. Tod; The epigram of Boupalos and Athenis, 
by J. D. Beazley; A. Sakonides in Sydney, by J. D. Beazley; Three black- 
figured vases in the Winchester College museum, by N. Oakshott; The 
same methods, by B. Ashmole: Professor Gjerstad on Cyprus, by S. Casson. 


The English Historical Review, April 1940:—New Year’s Day and 
Leap Year in English History, by A. F. Pollard; The use and custody of 
the secret seal (sello de la poridad) in Castille from 1252 to 1369, by Miss 
E. S. Procter; The agrarian legislation of the Interregnum, by C. Hill; 
England and the Sicilian constitution of 1812, by C. W. Crawley; Abbot 
Fulco and the date of the ‘Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium’, by P. Grierson; 
Live-stock prices in the twelfth century, by A. L. Poole. 


History, March 1940:—The value of historical studies in time of War, 
by Sir Charles Grant Robertson; The King’s High Court of Parliament 
holden at Westminster, by G. L. Haskins; The Flanders galleys, by A. A. 
Ruddock; Magna Carta in the U.S.A., by G. T. Hankin; Historical 
Revision, xcii, The constitutional development of Sweden in the reign of 


Gustav Adolf, by M. Roberts. 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1940:— 
Medieval loan chests at Cambridge, by G. Pollard; Bibliographical aids to 
research, vill, by M. Jolliffe. 

The Library, new ser., vol. 20, no. 3:—The first press in India and its 
printers, by Rev. J. B. Primrose; Two Caxton problems, by C. F. Biihler; 
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The liturgical music incunabula in the British Museum, by K. Meyer; 
Cheap Repository Tracts: Hazard and Marshall edition, by G. H. Spinney. 


The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 26, no. 2:—The frameless boats of the 
middle Nile, ii, by J. Hornell; French sea-terms of northern origin, by 
A. H. May; Admiral De Ternay and an ‘English convoy’, by G. Ruther- 
ford; The Monitor and the Merrimac, by H. Hammar; England’s first 
Atlantic mail line, ii, by J. H. Kemble; Colours of Scottish herring boats, 
by R. S. Bruce; Notes on ‘dhows’, by Sir Alan Moore. 


Man, March 1940:—A comparison between two roundels removed by 
surgical holing from two prehistoric skulls, lately excavated in the county 
of Dorset, by T. Wilson Parry. 


The ‘fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 29, part 2:—‘Romanita’ throughout 
the Ages, by E. Strong; Consular provinces under the late Republic, ii, 
Caesar’s Gallic command, by J. P. V. D. Balsdon; Milestones in Western 
Cyprus, by T. B. Mitford; Roman Britain in 1938. 

Syria, vol. 20, part 3:—-Nqmd and Niqme-had, by G. Dorsin; The great 
Parthian statue of Shami, and Palmyran sculpture, by H. Seyrig; Stela of a 
high priest of Hierapolis, by H. Seyrig; Representation of the divine hand, 
by H. Seyrig; Preliminary report on the excavations at Qasr el-Heir, 1936-8, 
by D. Schlumberger; The Omayad ruins at Djebel-Seis, by J. Sauvaget. 


Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 51:—Swiss stained glass at Temple Ewell, by 
N. E. Toke; The life and records of Eadberht, son of King Wihtred, by 
G. Ward; Hythe Wills, by A. Hussey; St. Austin’s abbey, Canterbury: 
Treasurer’s accounts 1468-9 and others, by C. Cotton; Notes on an ancient 
house in Church Lane, Canterbury, by Dorothy Gardiner; The diary of 
Isabella, wife of Sir Roger T'wysden, Baronet, 1695-51, by Rev. F. W. 
Bennitt; Excavations at Oldbury Hill, Ightham, 1938, by J. B. Ward 
Perkins; Notes on some excavations of the nature of dene-holes, by W. P. D. 
Stebbing; A custumal of New Romney, by F. W. Cock; The Beck find: 
prehistoric and Roman site on the foreshore at Minnis Bay, by Major 
P. H. G. Powell-Cotton and G. F. Pinfold; The Hospital of New Work 
and the College of All Saints, Maidstone; The London-Lewes Roman 
road; The British camp at Chilham; A round barrow on Wye Downs; 
A crouched burial from east of Dover Castle; Some Court Rolls of Woodnes- 
borough, otherwise Winsborow. 
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Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 60:—The 
medieval patterned tiles of Warwickshire, by P. B. Chatwin; The Ryck- 
nield Street in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, by B. Walker; The early 
history of the King’s chapels in Staffordshire, by Mrs. Styles; Some account 
of the parish of Burton Bassett, Warwickshire, from Nov. 1660 to Jan. 
1665, by Mrs. Westacott; The hospital of Robert, Earl of Leicester, in 
Warwick, by E. G. Tibbits; Oversley Castle, Alcester, by P. B. Chatwin; 
Chalice and paten from Styvechale, Coventry, by P. B. Chatwin; Eighteenth- 
century Communion service of St. Bartholomew’s church, Birmingham, 
by B. Walker; Stone battle-axe found at Coventry; Roman phalera found at 
Great Barr, Staffordshire; Roman finds near the Rollright Stones; Roman 
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pottery and coins and medieval pottery found at Brinklow; Medieval coffin- 
lids from Longbridge, Warwick; Medieval processional cross at Redditch; 
Birmingham Reference library, manuscripts received. 


Friends of Canterbury Cathedral: Thirteenth Annual Report:—English 
roof bosses of the Nativity, by C. J. P. Cave; The oldest watch in the world 
[the Saxon pocket dial found in the cloister garth in 1938]. 


Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, vol. 60:—Dr. Johnson’s 
Ashbourne friends, by E. A. Sadler; Remains of a wayside cross at Clifton 
Cross, by E. A. Sadler; The Gernouns of Bakewell, by Rev. S. P. H. 
Statham; The early archdeacons of Derby, by Rev. A. L. Browne; Post- 
Reformation monuments, by Mrs. Arundell Esdaile; Excavations on 
Stanton Moor, by J. P. Heathcote; Excavations at Doll Tor stone circle, by 
J. P. Heathcote; The Nine Stones, Harthill Moor, by J. P. Heathcote; 
Medieval glass from Dale abbey, by H. M. Colvin; Dale abbey: granges, 
mills and other buildings, by H. M. Colvin; Relics of the Civil War in 
Derbyshire, by T. L. Tudor; Cromford Bridge and bridge chapel; The 
leadminers’ brazen dish; Stony Middleton, Eyam; Cotchett family of 
Derby. 


The Essex Review, April 1940:—Strange story of a Polish jew: his 
adventures in Essex, by Sir Gurney Benham; Early Essex clergy (cont.), 
by P. H. Reaney; Essex affairs matrimonial, as seen in the Archdeaconry 
records, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; John Wilkes in Essex in 1783, by G. O. 
Rickword; Essex Record Office: documents received during 1939, by 
F. G. Emmison; “The science of a mynstrell’: how it was taught in Essex 
in 1558; Archdeacon of Colchester who was a noted comedian. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Friends of the Cathedral Church of Norwich:— 
The musical history of the cathedral church of Norwich, by Rev. N. Boston. 


Transactions of the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire, vol. 43:—Some 
unrecorded earthworks in Nottinghamshire, by A. Oswald; The early 
history of Nottingham, by L. V. D. Owen; Newark Castle and the great 
tower, by J. C. Perks; Medieval glass in Holme-by-Newark church, ti, by 
N. Truman; An early record of open field agriculture in Nottinghamshire, 
by W. E. Tate; An early account of Nottinghamshire, edited by A. C. 
Wood; A consideration of two reputed portraits of Robert Thoroton, M.D. 
1623—4(?)-1678, by C. F. Pitman; Kirkby-in-Ashfield, by G. G. Bonser; 
A list of words illustrating the Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford, 


Report of the Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, 1939:—Medieval 
domestic architecture in Oxfordshire, by E. T. Long. 


Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 8, no. 1:—Chantries in Winchelsea 
churches (cont.), by W. M. Homan; Two terriers of Singleton parish, by 
Rey. A. A. Evans; The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring (cont.), 
by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Sussex church plans, li, SS. Peter and Paul, Thake- 
ham; Early Sussex charters and documents in the possession of Messrs. 
Raper & Co., Chichester, by Miss H. M. R. Murray; Old House farm, 
Groombridge, by R. T. Mason; Sussex entries in London parish registers 
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(cont.), by W. H. Challen; Fifteenth-century glass in Westham church, 

y H. J. Glover; Worth churchwardens’ accounts; Cinerary urn found 
at Bodiam; A Lewes man as king’s smith in the thirteenth century; Parish 
register at All Saints, Lewes: extracts relating to fabric of church. 


Transactions of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club, vol. 10, no. 3:— 
History in coins, by E. A. Paddock; The rediscovery of Oakengates, by 
Rev. J. E. Gordon Cartlidge; The open field system of agriculture, by 
W. J. Slack; Token money, by E. A. Paddock. 


Vol. 10, no. 4:—The Shropshire village: its origin and evolution, by 
W. J. Slack. 


History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 20, part 2:—The 
Widdringtons and Widdrington Castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair, with a note 
on the architecture by H. L. Honeyman; Skeletal find near Roxburgh 
Castle, by Miss M. I. Hope; Report on the building-stones used in the 
construction of the abbey of St. Mary at Melrose, by R. Eckford and F. W. 
Anderson. 


Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1939:—Hawick’s old 
baillies, by J. Edgar; A register of monumental inscriptions in Wilton old 
churchyard, iii, by J. H. Haining; Border postal services in olden times, by 
E. Barton; Ancient memorials of three Scottish universities, by R. Mathieson. 


Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 45, sec. C. nos. 6 and 8:— 
The Irish Parliament under Elizabeth and James I: a general survey, by 
T. W. Moody; Ireland and the English nation at the Council of Constance, 
by Rev. A. Gwynn. 


Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 70, part 1:— 
Dublin plaster work, by C. P. Curran; Bronze Age burials at Halverstown, 
co. Kildare, by J. Raftery; Boranaraltry, co. Dublin, by L. Price. 


Ulster Fournal Archaeology, vol. 3, part 1:—Folk tales from Cadian, 
co. Tyrone, by N. Chambré and T. G. F. Paterson; Conditions of life in 
prehistoric Ireland; The vassals of the earls of Ulster, by H. C. Lawlor; 
A decorated bronze disc from the river Bann, by J. Raftery; Excavations on 
the Dorsey and the Black Pig’s dyke, by O. Davies; Further notes on the 
Donegal curragh, by P. O’Neill; Cloghnagalla cairn, Boviel, co. London- 
derry, by I. J. Herring and A. McL. May; The castle of Down, by R. E. 
Parkinson; A relic of 1782, by T. G. F. Paterson; The head of St. Patrick 
at Armagh, by O. Davies and T. G. F. Paterson; A round cairn in Lar- 
gantea townland, co. Londonderry, by I. J. Herring; The Craig collection 
in Armagh museum, by T. G. F. Paterson and O. Davies; Killeevan abbey, 
co. Monaghan, by O. Davies; Wooden vessel from Ardmore, by P. Keville. 


Archivio Storico di Malta, anno 10, fasc. 2:—The documentary value of 
Giacomo Bosio’s History of the Order of Jerusalem, by P. Falcone; Fra 
Paolo Micallef, bishop of Citta di Castello, archbishop of Pisa, primate of 
Corsicaand Sardinia, by O. F. Tencajoli; Maltese sculpture, by P. C. Sestieri; 
Notes on the sojourn in Parma of Emanuele de Rohan, bailiff of the Order 
of Malta, by E. Nasalli Rocca di Corneliano; Documentary sources for the 
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history of the bailliwick of St. John at Cremona, by G. C. Bascapé; More 
about the visitation of Mons. de Torres in Malta, by P. Collura. 


American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 44, no. 1:—Preliminary notes on 
Tarsus crania, by R. W. Ehrich; Excavations at Gézlii Kule, ‘Tarsus, by 
H. Goldman; A Cypriote tomb and Minoan evidence for its date, by V. R. 
Grace; A revised reading of the Tell El-Hesi inscription, with a note on 
the Gezer sherd, by J. Obermann; Two monuments erected after the 
victory of Marathon, by A. E. Raubitschek; Excavations on Mount 
Hymettos, 1939, by R. S. Young; Archaeological exploration and excava- 
tion in Palestine and Transjordan during 1939, by N. Glueck; News items 
from Egypt, by W. S. Smith. 


Old-Time New England, vol. 30, no. 3:—Restoration of the old first 
church of Bennington, Vermont, built 1805, by Rev. V. R. Booth; The 
old meeting-house at Lebanon, Connecticut, by Rev. H. C. Champe; The 
Charles Street meeting-house, Boston, by J. G. Greene; The Congrega- 
tional church at Head Tide, Maine, built in 1838, by F. C. Brown; Personal 
recollections of the Precinct Congregational church in Lakeville, Massachu- 
cetts, in 1850, by Mrs. J. M. Seaver. 


Parnassus, vol. 12, no. 4:—A window by Peter Hemmel, by P. Franklin. 


Speculum, vol. 15, no. 1:—Arthur’s loss of queen and kingdom, by 
A. C. L. Brown; The Peasants’ revolt of 1381, by B. Wilkinson; Chaucer’s 
love-days, by J. W. Spargo; Some problems in Crusading historiography, by 
J. L. La Monte; Laicization of French and English society in the thirteenth 
century, by J. R. Strayer; The localization of the Capitulare de Villis, by 
W. von Wartburg; An unpublished collection of pseudo-Aristotelian 
paroimiai, by C. Selmer; Membra disiecta of manuscripts of Arator, by 
A. P. McKinlay. 


Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 104, parts 3, 4:—-Documents relating to the commercial and maritime 
disputes between the Low Countries and France from 1599 to 1607, by 
J. de Sturler; P. Crombet’s descent in a diving bell in 1820, by Vicomte 
C. Terlinden; The memorandum of Goswin de Fierlaut on the education 
of soldiers’ children, by M Vanhamme; New information concerning the 
Ghent cloth trade, 1120-1313, by F. Blockmans; Documents relating to 


the appointment of provincial governors in the Austrian Netherlands, by 
J. Lefévre. 


Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 5th ser., 
tome 25, parts 1-g:—Patrice Francois de Nény (1716-1784), by Comte 
Carton de Wiart; Two stations on the Roman road from Nimwegen to 
Tongres: Catualium and Feresne, by J. Vannérus; Hippocrates Egyptian 
medicine, by J. Capart. 

Tome 25, part 10-12:—Per liberam personam nihil adquiri posse, by 
W. W. Buckland; The Chanson de Roland of the year 1085, by H. 
Grégoire; J. J. D. Dony, creator of the Belgian zinc industry, by O. Dony- 
Hénault; The disappearance of the Senate at Rome at the end of the 
sixth century, by E. Stein; Excavations at Apamea, by F. Mayence. 
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Bulletin des Musées royaux, Bruxelles, 3rd ser., vol. 11, no. 5:—A new 
collection of oriental seals, by L. Speleers; Faience hippopotami, by J. 
Capart. 

Vol. 11, no. 6:—The Bornival pelican-lectern, by J. Squilbeck; Tapestries 
by Frangois Raes, by M. Crick-Kuntziger. 


Revue Bénédictine, vol. 51, no. 4:—Two letters concerning Raoul le 
Verd, the friend of St. Bruno, by A. Wilmart; Five editions of St. Anselm’s 
Epistola de Incarnatione Verbi, by S. Schmitt; The date of the coronation of 
Charles the Bald (gth Sept. 869) and the liturgical cult of St. Gorgon at 
Metz, by T. Michels; The translation of the relics of St. Amalberga to 
St. Peter’s at Ghent, by P. Grierson; Bibliography of Benedictine history, iv, 
by P. Schmitz. 


L’ Anthropologie, tome 49, no. 5:—The stone industries of French 
Somaliland, by P. Teilhard de Jardin, H. Breuil and P. Werner; A new 
craniological classification of the ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
by F. Falkenburger. 


Bulletin Monumental, vol. 98, fasc. 3-4:—Nouaillé, by R. Crozet; The 
chevet of Morienval, by C. F. Ricéme; Note on the early rib vault of 
St. Eutrope at Saintes, by P. Vicaire; Gloucester and the origin of semi- 
circular Gothic vaults, by J. Bony. 


Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique frangaise, tome 37, no. 1-2:—The 
cemetery at Trequennec, Plonéour-Lanvern, Finistére, by G. A. L. 
Boisselier; The neolithic beds in the neighbourhood of Chaumont, Haute- 
Marne, by Abbé P. Mouton. 

Tome 37, no. 3:—The prehistoric site at Préfontaines, by Abbé A. 
Nouel; The evolution of dentition among the proboscidae, by G. Pottier; 
The study of neolithic technique: the arrow-head, by Commandant E. 
Octobon; The fossil elephant at Charmes and the age of the Loess in the 
Rhone valley, by F. Bourdier. 


Manaus, 31 Jahrgang, Heft 3:—The palaeolithic sequence in Germany, 
by J. Andree; Ships in the northern Bronze Age, by A. Norden and 
F. Hohler; The construction of the burial chamber of a Gothic chieftain 
at Pilgramsdorf, by H. Phleps; The interpretation of the literary sources 
for the early history of south-west Germany, by T. Steche; A mesolithic 
dwelling place near Oerlinghausen in Westphalia, by H. Diekmann; 
Extended burials of the Late Bronze Age from Mainleus, East Bavaria, by 
M. Hundt; A German fibula of the fourth century from Kasendorf, by 
M. Hundt. ; 


Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche Vorzeit, 15 Jahrgang, Heft 4:—Late 
neolithic graves of Danubian type in Silesia, by W. Nowothnig; A rich 
burial of the older Bronze Age from Siegda, by W. Hoffmann; An unusual 
Bronze Age grave from Silesia, by W. Nowothnig; The cup-marked stone 
at Neudorf, by F. Geschwendt; A zoomorphic vase and a triple cup from 
Silesia, by W. Hoffmann; Two new late-Germanic graves in Silesia, by 
E. Petersen; ‘Frankish’ forts of the sixth and seventh century on the 
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Sudeten passes, by E. Petersen; The examination of a well in Trebnitz, by 
F. Geschwendt. 

Heft 5—6:—Prehistoric notes from Rostock neighbourhood, by J. Becker; 
Prehistoric bibliographies for Saxony, Mecklenburg, The Palatinate, and 
Hesse; General bibliography. 

Archaeologiai Ertesith, new ser., vol. 52:—The chronology of Passion 
sarcophagi, by F. Gerla; Statuettes of actors in the antique terracotta 
collection in the Budapest museum, by Z. Orosztan; Epigraphica, ii, by 
A. Alféldi; The monuments referring to Syria and Asia Minor in the 
middle Danube region, by L. Nagy; Roman investigations in Sagvar, by 
A. Radnéti; The great Hungarian art collector Nikolaus von Jankovich, 
by G. Entz. 


Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 54, no. 1-2:—Celtic rock carvings of the 
Val Camponica, by F. Altheim and E. Trautmann; The iconography of 
Octavia the younger, by P. E. Arias; Portraiture of the Republic and of the 
Julio-Claudian family, by L. Curtius; Early Christian bases and capitals 
from S. Paolo fuori le mura, by F. W. Deichmann and A. Tschira; Expolitio, 
incrustation and wall paintings, by O. Deubner; The interpretation of the 
Apollo metope at Selinunt, by H. Gétze; Rhodian reliefs and statues, by 
L. Laurenzi; The oblations of an Attalos in Athens, by A. Schober. 


Senatne un Maksla, 1939:—The ‘Semigall harbour’ of Henry of Latvia 
and the excavations at Daugmale, by R. Dukurs; Mesolithic finds from 
Latvia, by E. Sturms; Excavations of flat graves and tumuli of the first 
600 years A.D. in Ruba (Jelgava), by P. Stepin’; Excavations in the fortress 
of NeZotne (twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.p.), by V. Ginters; The 
dwelling-house of Kurzeme (1820) now in the Folk Museum of Latvia, 
by J. Jaunzems; An early medieval fishing village on the site of Riga, by 
K. Apinis; The Latvian militia in the year 1812, by V. Tepfers; Latvian 
wooden coffins, by J. Jaunzems; Notes on the wooden architecture of 
Latvia in the eighteenth century, by P. Kundzinz; Excavations in the 
cemetery of Kesteri (eleventh century a.p.) and the woven fabrics found 
there, by H. Riekstin’; Early textiles from Latvia (second to twelfth 
century A.D.), by K. Ozols; Classical works of art in Latvian collections, 
by O. Rudovska; The church at Apriki (c. 1750), by J. Silin&. 

Viking, vol. 3:—Olaf the White: three fragments of Irish annals, by P. 
Hunter Blair; Trade in northern Norway in the Iron Age, by G. Gjessing; 
Studies in the culture history of Rogaland in the Bronze and Iron Ages, by 
H. E. Lund; The export of works of art from Liineburg to Scandinavia in 
the middle ages, by V. C. Habicht; An Anglo-Nordic drinking-horn from 
Holland, by B. Hougen. 

Géteborgs och Bohuslans Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, 1939:—Bohuslan 
medieval wood carving, by R. Norberg; The cloth from Ytterby in the 
Goteborg museum, by C.R. af Ugglas; A runic inscription from Spekeréd, 
by D. O. Zetterholm; The Grété armrings: an import from the Baltic, by 
N. Niklasson; Two West Swedish lake settlements of the stone age, by 
A. Fredsjé; A stone axe inscribed with runes, by I. Lindqvist; A gold arm- 
ring from West Sweden, by N. Niklasson. 
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Rig, vol. 22:—The dubbing of knights in the Middle Ages and the con- 
ferring of knighthood in later times, by K. Léfqvist; Notes on the history 
of the arched plough board, by R. Jirlow; Some pictures illustrating 
Swedish colonial history, by C. Bjérkbom; Medieval architecture of Goth- 
land and Estonia, by S. Karling; Some new light on rock engravings, by 
A. Nordén; The March and Marchland, by S. Ambrosiani; What is Nordic 
ethnology? by S. Svensson; Early Scandinavian domestic architecture and 
its debt to the ancient world, by E. Lundberg; A money fine in Uppland, 
by C. I. Stahle; Swedish wheel-lock guns of the eighteenth century, by 
T. Lenk. 


Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archaeologie und Kunstgeschichte (formerly 
Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde), Band 1:—The Solothurn 
painter Johann Rudolf Byss (1660-1738), by L. Broder; A Roman deed 
of gift found at Moudon, by P. Collart; The architectural history of St. 
Martin, Zillis, by E. Poeschel; A portrait of Hieronymus Lang, glass 
painter, and a contribution on his and his son Daniel’s activity, by F. Théne; 
Swiss glass painting abroad: the collection of Dr. W. von Burg, by P. 
Boesch; Deeds and documents relating to the building of the abbey of 
Kalchrain, on the building and fitting of the abbey church, and of the parish 
church of Herdern, by K. Frei; The origin and distribution of the tri- 
apsidal choir, by S. Steinmann-Brodtbeck; Ligarian works of art in Coira, 
by C. Bassi; Heinrich Biichler and the high altar of Berne cathedral, by 
O. Fischer; Excavations by the Pro Vindonissa Society in 1938, by C. 
Simonett; A drawing in the style of Tobias Stimmer, by M. Pfister- 
Burkhalter; The ‘treasury’ in the Hof zu Buochs, by F. Marbach; The 
false arms of Hans Thiiring von Halwill in the Swiss glass in Nostell church, 
by C. Brun; The cultivation of the Rheinfeld district, by L. Weisz; The 
contribution of Jost Amman and Tobias Slimmer to Ziirich book illustra- 
tion, by P. Leeman-Van Elck; Unknown paintings by Giuseppe Petrini, 
by C. Bassi; Pewter shooting prizes of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
by G. Bossard; Swiss catacomb saints in their metaphorical representation, 
by P. R. Henggeler; The work of the painter Johann Melchior Wyrsch of 
Buochs, by F. Marbach; The discovery of the monstrance belonging to the 
Cistercian monastery of Kalchrain, by D. F. Rittmeyer; Johann Rudolf 
Byss, painter of still life, by L. Broder; Wall paintings of the school of 
Reichenau at Chatiéres in the Bernese Jura, by H. Reinhardt; Swiss glass 
painting abroad: the collection in the Hermitage, by P. Boesch; A Lom- 
bardic relief, by E. Schaffran; G. B. Pedrozzi, worker in stucco and 
modeller of porcelain, by M. Guidi. 
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Astrabad-Gorgan in Iran. By Carl M. First. Tierreste der Ausgrabungen von dem 
‘groBen Kénigshiigel’ Shah Tepé, in Nord-Iran. Von J. Wolfg. Amschler. With a 
preface by T. J. Arne. 1149. Pp. 9-129. Reprint, Reports from Scientific Expedition 
to the North-Western provinces of China under the leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, 
publication 9. n.p., n.d. 

Le réle des animaux et des causes naturelles dans la cassure der os. By Pei Wen-Chung: 
114 8}. Pp. 60, with 21 plates. Palaeontologica Sinica, new series, D, no. 7. Nanking: 
Geological Survey of China, 1938. 

On the Upper Cave industry. By W. C. Pei. 10}x7}. Pp. 175-9. Reprint Peking 
Natural History Bulletin, vol. 13, part 3, March 1939. 


Rock-Paintings. 

More Rock-Paintings in South Africa from the coastal belt between Albany and Piquet- 
berg. Mainly copied by Joyce and Mollie Van der Riet, with notes by the same, and 
an introduction and explanatory remarks by Dorothea F. Bleek. 1249}. Pp. xx 
with 28 plates and descriptions. London: Methuen, 1940. 425. 


Roman Archaeology. 
Excavations at Elmswell, East Yorkshire, 1938. By Philip Corder, M.A., F.S.A. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 62. Hull: University College Local History Committee, 1940. 15. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 8th February 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the 
chair. 

The meeting unanimously confirmed the election of Dr. Robert Eric 
Mortimer Wheeler as Director in place of the late Mr. Reginald Smith and 
of Mr. Thomas Downing Kendrick as member of Council, and as Secretary 
in the place of Dr. Wheeler. 

Sir Leonard Woolley read a paper on the excavations at Atchana-Alalakh 
in 1939. 

Thursday, 22nd February 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., read a paper on the excavation of the Sutton 
Hoo ship-burial (p. 149). 


Thursday, 7th March 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Raymond 
Carlyon Carlyon-Britton, Sir John Collings Squire, Mr. Colin Dare 
Bernard Ellis, Rev. Canon Frederick John Shirley, Mr. John Wolfe 
Lydekker, Mr. Terence Bruce Mitford, Dr. Porphyrios Dikaios, Mr. 
Leonard Monroe, Mr. Arthur Jones, Lt.-Col. Herbert Henry Douglas- 
Withers, Mr. John Davies Knatchbull Lloyd, Sir William Waymouth 
Gibson, Mr. Joseph Ernest Morris, Rev. Roland Frederick Borough, 
Col. Sir Edward Geoffrey Hippisley-Cox, Mr. John Arthur Morris, Mr. 
Edward Croft Murray, Mr. Edward Murray Mayne Alexander, Mr. 
Benjamin William John Kent, Mrs. Jessie Jacquetta Hawkes, Mr. Gerald 
Milnes Fitzgerald, Mr. Walter Scott Henderson, Mr. Adrian Hugh 
Oswald, Mr. Herbert Henry Coghlan and Mr. Robert Richards. 

Thursday, 4th April 1940. Mr. C. T. Flower, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. R. Richards, Canon 
Shirley, Mr. C. D. B. Ellis, Mr. J. W. Lydekker, Mr. A. H. Oswald, 
Mr. H. H. Coghlan, Sir Geoffrey Hippisley-Cox, Mr. G. M. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. W. S. Henderson, Mr. E. C. Murray. 

Mr. Derek Allen read a paper on the Belgic dynasties of Britain and their 
coinage. 

Thursday, 18th April 1940. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. R. F. Borough and Mr. Arthur Jones were admitted Fellows. 

Dr. P. Bosch-Gimpera, Hon. F.S.A., read a paper on the chronology of 
East Spanish Iberian pottery. 

Tuesday, 23rd April 1940, St. George’s Day, Anniversary Meeting. 
Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. T. Butler and Mr. C. O. Skilbeck were appointed Scrutators of 
the Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1939-40 was read:— 

In August when War appeared imminent, the larger part of the Society’s 
pictures, the more valuable of the manuscripts and works of art, and the 
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early Minute Books were deposited in places of greater safety and the 
Council takes this opportunity of expressing its thanks to those Fellows of 
the Society and heads of Institutions who have been good enough to under- 
take their custody. 

When War broke out the Council decided that meetings should be 
suspended, but at the end of the year resolved that as an experiment fort- 
nightly Ordinary Meetings should be held in the afternoons. Seven such 
meetings have been held and the attendances, which are well up to the 
average, prove that the experiment was well warranted. The Society’s 
rooms were closed earlier during the winter because of the black-out. 

In consequence of the death of the Director, Mr. Reginald Smith, the 
Council appointed the Secretary, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, to be Director 
and Mr. T. D. Kendrick to succeed Dr. Wheeler as Secretary. These 
appointments were duly confirmed by the Fellows at an Ordinary Meeting. 

Research. Grants have been made from the Research Fund to Dr 
Wheeler’s expedition to Normandy; and to excavations at Clarendon 
Palace; Colliton Park, Dorchester; Poundbury Camp, Dorchester; Black- 
bury Hill Camp, Devon; Gurnard’s Head Cliff Castle, Cornwall; Woodbury 
Hill, Salisbury; Caerleon; The Ebbsfleet Valley; Old Oswestry; The 
Wrekin; Lewesdon Hill Camp, Dorset; Sempringham Priory; Waltham 
Abbey; Braughing, Hertfordshire; Chalbury Camp, Dorchester, and on 
the site of All Hallows Church, Lombard Street. Most of the work was 
carried out before War broke out, but where work proved impossible the 
grants have been returned. 

Library. The number of readers in the Library is somewhat less than 
last year as is the number of books borrowed, but the diminution in numbers 
is perhaps not so great as might have been expected. 

The following books other than those sent for review have been presented 
during the past year: 


From the Authors: 


Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire, xviii, Bishop’s Stortford, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

Chaworth brass in the Savoy chapel, London, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

History of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, by Rollo Appleyard. 

The Sino-Swedish expedition, by T. J. Arne, Hon. F.S.A., C. M. First and J. W. 
Amschler. 

The Orientation of Christian churches, by T. D. Atkinson. 

Friihrémische Graber von Burgenland, by A. Barb. 

Das Steinkistengrab der dlteren Urnenfelderzeit von Illmitz im Burgenland, by K. 
Willvonseder and A. Barb. 

A thousand ancestors, by L. H. Bouwens. 

Hugh Morgan, Queen Elizabeth’s apothecary, by C. Angell Bradford, F.S.A. 

From the Stone Age to the Motor Age, by A. W. Brogger, Hon. F.S.A. 

Explorations in Cilicia: the earlier cultures at Mersin, by M. Burkitt, F.S.A. 

Viking settlement at Freswick, Caithness, by A. O. Curle, F.S.A. 

Some recent grants of arms, by Rev. E. E. Dorling, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Carnanbane, co. Londonderry: a double horned cairn, by E. E. 
Evans, F.S.A. 

A descriptive catalogue of land-charters and muniments relating to vills and burghs of 
North Derbyshire, by T. W. Hall, F.S.A. 

Studies of the post-glacial history of British vegetation; v: the Shropshire and Flint 

maelor mosses, by Mrs. E. M. Hardy. 


N. 
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The conventual buildings of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, by W. O. Hassell. 
Five Welsh seals, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 
A long cairn at Creevykeel, co. Sligo, by H. O’N. Hencken, F.S.A. 
Wessex and old English poetry with special consideration of the Ruin, by Cecilia A. 
Hotchner. 
Forgotten methods of painting, by Hesketh Hubbard. 
Prehistoric and primitive iron-smelting, by E. W. Hulme. 
History of Gruffydd ap Cynan, by Arthur Jones, F.S.A. 
Catalogue of the Plate of Clare College, Cambridge, by E. Alfred Jones, F.S.A. 
Avebury: summary of excavations, 1937 and 1938, by A. Keiller, F.S.A. 
Avebury, by A. Keiller, F.S.A. 
The Oxford University excavations at Firka, by L. P. Kirwan, F.S.A. 
Barbed deer antler from Shevalton, by A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A. 
Un livre d’Heures de Jean Sans Peur, by Canon V. Leroquais, Hon. F.S.A. 
An Atlas of England and Wales: The Maps of Christopher Saxton, engraved 1574-79, 
by Edward Lynam. - 
The Map of the British Isles of 1546, by Edward Lynam. 
The Development of Symbols, Lettering, Ornament and Colour on English Maps, by 
Edward Lynam. 
Greek cities in Italy and Sicily, by D. Randall Maclver, F.S.A. 
Italy before the Romans, by D. Randall Maclver, F.S.A. 
Ancient Irish handicraft, by A. Mahr. 
Aabenraa, c. 1028-1525, by V. Marstrand. 
Georg Kyrle, 1887-1937, by O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A. 
Mensch und Raum in der Eiszeit der Ostalpenl4nder, by O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A. 
Der Ringwall auf dem Hochwindenkopf, Gemeinde Gétis (Vorarlberg), by A. Hild 
and O. Menghin, Hon. F.S.A. 
The earliest men, by J. Reid Moir, F.R.S. 
A pioneer in palaeolithic discovery, by J. Reid Moir, F.R.S. 
The Stretley family of Bucks. and Oxon., by G. A. Moriarty, F.S.A. 
The Empress Maud, by the Earl of Onslow, F.S.A. 
A comparison between two roundels removed by surgical holing from two prehistoric 
skulls, lately excavated in the county of Dorset, by T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 
Essai d’armorial des familles de Monaco et de Menton, by H. L. Rabino and 
H. S. London. 
Stained glass from the Chapel of the Holy Blood at Bruges, by B. Rackham, F.S.A. 
Stencilled wall-paintings, Northleach, by F. W. Reader. 
The use of the stencil in mural decoration, by F. W. Reader. 
Records of the Shipwrights Company, i, 1428-1780, by C. H. Ridge, F.S.A. 
Folk-Lore and Medicine, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 
Dermatology and Folk-Lore, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 
Une trouvaille de monnaies archaiques grecques 4 Ras Shamra, by C. F. A. Schaeffer. 
Beating the bounds with abbot Bere, by Dom Thomas Sutton, translated by H. F. Scott 
Stokes, F.S.A. 
Bishop Marshall and his picture, by the Bishop of Swansea and Brecon, F.S.A. 
The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771, by Gladys Scott Thomson, F.S.A. 
De Waterwerken van Drusus in Nederland, by C. W. Vollgraff, Hon. F.S.A. 
De Moler van Drusus, by C. W. Vollgraf, Hon. F.S.A. 
Historic Heraldry of Britain, by A. R. Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis. 
On dating old horse-shoes, by Gordon Ward, F.S.A. 
From Dr. A. Barb: 
A large collection of books and pamphlets mainly dealing with European prehistory. 
From H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, F.S.A.: 
Catalogue of the Bolling Hall Museum, Bradford. 
From the British Academy: 
The cuneiform texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, by C. F. A. Schaeffer. 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vols. 23 and 24. 
The work of the Chronicler, by A. C. Welch. 
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From the Burlington Fine Arts Club: 
Catalogue of an exhibition of British Medieval Art. 
From Viscount Chetwynd, F.S.A.: 
New Wapenbuch, by J. Sibmacher, Nuremberg, 1605. 
From the Chicago Club of Printing House craftsmen: 
Some facts concerning the invention of printing. 
From A. W. Clapham, President: 
Illustrated guide to Horncastle and the Roman fortress walls of Banovallum and a large 
collection of books and pamphlets. 
From S. A. Courtauld: 
Silver wrought by the Courtauld family. 
From the Hertfordshire County Council: 
Hertfordshire County Records: Calendar to the Sessions Books, 1799-1833. 
From Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A.: 
Catalogue des armes et armures de la collection Spitzer. 
The Art Bulletin. 
Parnassus. 
From the Historical Association: 
Pamphlet 112: an essay on English monasteries, by Rose Graham. 
Pamphlet 113: Roman Britain, by J. N. L. Myres. 
From the Director of the Municipal Museums, Hull: 
Hull Museum publications, nos. 202, 203, and 204. 
From Charles Johnson, Vice-President: 
Codex quartus Sancti Jacobi de expedimento et conversione Ispanie et Gallecie editus a 
Beato Turpino archiepiscopo. 
From H. W. Jones: 
The arms of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, by R. W. Oldfield. 
From Jonkvrouwe C. H. de Jonge: 
Catalogus van de Tentoonstelling van Vroeg-Middeleeuwsche Kunst, Utrecht, 1939. 
From the Kent Archaeological Society: 
Excavations on Oldbury Hill, Ightham, 1938, by J. B. Ward Perkins. 
From Edward Lynam, F.S.A.: 
The Middle Level of the Fens and its reclamation, by H. C. Darby, and P. M. Ramsden, 
with Maps of the Fenlands, by Edward Lynam. 
From C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A.: 
History of Exeter Research Group, monograph no. 6. 
From E. Shirley-Jones, F.S.A.: 
The Voices of the Cathedral, by S. Prentice. 
From the Surrey County Council: 
List of antiquities in the Administrative County of Surrey, 3rd edition. 
From the Royal University Library, Uppsala: 
The place-names of Kent, by J. K. Wallenburg. 
From the Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Review of the principal acquisitions during the year 1938. 
From Canon S. W. Wheatley, F.S.A.: 
MS. account of the alabaster altar at Helsingfors, by J. Friedl. 
Second and third annual reports of the Friends of Rochester cathedral. 


General. Mr. Ralegh Radford represented the Society at the Inter- 
national Congress of Archaeology held at Berlin at the end of August. 

Mr. Corder was appointed the Society’s representative on the Committee 
for the proposed Congress of Frontier Studies which should have been held 
at Newcastle. 
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A letter of congratulation was sent to Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, on the occasion of its sesquicentenary. 

The President was reappointed the Society’s representative on the Council 
of the British School at Rome. 

Objects from the Society’s Collections were lent to exhibitions at Utrecht 
and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club: all have been safely returned. 

A Committee has been formed to consider applications for grants from 
the William and Jane Morris Fund and one grant has so far been made. 

The Croft Lyons Committee has been enlarged, and Messrs. S$. M. 
Collins and A. R. Wagner have been appointed editors of the new edition 
of Papworth’s Ordinary and consequent publications. It is proposed to 
enlist the co-operation of the local societies and others interested in collect- 
ing the material. 

Representations were made to the Colonial Office with regard to the 
danger to which the antiquities of the Hadramaut were being exposed, 
but the outbreak of War has prevented any further action being taken. 

The following gifts other than books have been received: 

From L. C. Baalhan: 


Rubbing of the reverse of brass to Thomas Broke and wife, 1493, in Barking church, 
Essex. 


From A. W. Clapham, President: 
A survey of the county of Meath, by J. W. Larkin, 1808 (in 3 sheets). 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, county of Westmeath, Index and sheets 4, 8, and 9. 
From Dr. S. J. Madge, F.S.A.: 
A collection of photostats of Parliamentary Surveys. 
From P. S. Spokes, F.S.A.: 
Photostats of the Powell Roll of Arms (MS. Ashmole, 804). 


Obituary —The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 


Oswald Barron, Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, 24th September 1939. 

Arthur Bonner, 11th July 1939. 

Charles Angell Bradford, 5th February 1940. 

William Parker Brewis, O.B.E., M.A., 8th March 1940. 

Rev. Prebendary John Frederick Chanter, M.A., 16th July 1939. 

Herbert Chapman, 24th December 1939. 

David, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., F.R.S. Past President, 
8th March 1940. 

Frederic William Dobson, 19th January 1940. 

George Eumorfopoulos, 19th December 1939. 

Thomas Cecil, Lord Farrer, 12th April 1940. 

William Henry Fox, 21st April 1940. 

Francis Nicholas Arbuthnot Garry, O.B.E., M.A., 6th February 1940. 

Frederick Harrison, M.A., 8th September 1939. 

Frederick Tyrie Sidney Houghton, M.A., 5th November 1939. 

Rev. Hugo Richard Huband, M.A., 22nd March 1940. 

Henry Harold Hughes, M.A., 7th January 1940. 

John Lamplugh Kirk, M.B., F.R.C.S., 26th February 1940. 

Sir Alexander Lawrence, Bart. 1st September 1939. 

George Denison Lumb, 13th August 1939. 
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James Logan Mack, 23rd December 1939. 

William Edwards Miller, 2nd March 1940. 

Miss Gwenllian Elizabeth Fanny Morgan, M.A., 7th November 1939. 
John Bowyer Buchanan Nichols, 2nd June 1939. 

James Roberts Ogden, 13th April 1940. 

William Mortlock Palmer, M.D., M.A., 19th October 1939. 
Donald Rose Paterson, M.D., 23rd June 1939. 

‘Thomas Davies Pryce, M.R.C.S., 2nd March 1940. 

William Scoresby Routledge, M.A., 31st July 1939. 

John Henry Montagu, Duke of Rutland, 21st April 1940. 
Reginald Allender Smith, B.A., Director, 18th January 1940. 
Ronald Stewart-Brown, M.A., 11th January 1940. 

James Mackworth Wood, 21st July 1939. 

Sir Percy Scott Worthington, Litt.D., F.R.I.B.A., 15th July 1939. 


An obituary notice of OswaLp Barron was published in the January 
number of this Journal (p. 124). 


CHARLES ANGELL BRADFORD was elected in 1900 and died in February, 
having been a Fellow for a few weeks less than forty years. Of late failing 
health had prevented his coming to the Society, but at one time he was most 
assiduous in his attendance and rarely missed a meeting. Although he never 
made any communication to the Society he had served on the Council on 
several occasions. Recently he had employed his leisure, after retiring from 
the Civil Service, in research in the byways of biography and had published 
short lives of various more or less obscure Elizabethan and Stuart worthies. 
He had a family interest in the Society as he was a relative of John Yonge 
Akerman, a former Secretary. 


Wii1aM Parker Brewis, who died in March, was one of the most 
active members of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, where his cheerful 
energy and enthusiasm will be sadly missed as they will also by his colleagues 
in London. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1910 and served 
several times on the Council, and, in spite of living at Newcastle, was a very 
regular attendant at its meetings. He contributed two important papers to 
Archaeologia: one, with the late Canon Greenwell, on the development of 
the bronze spearhead in the United Kingdom, and the other on the bronze 
sword in Britain. He also did much work on the Roman Wall, and pub- 
lished many articles in the publications of the Newcastle Society, which 
proved his great interest in the Roman and other antiquities of the North 
of England. A few years ago he represented the Society at the centenary 
celebrations of the University of Durham, of which he was an honorary 


M.A. He was made an O.B.E. in 1938. 


An obituary notice of the Ear: oF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES appeared 
in the April number of this Journal (p. 290). 


Grorce Eumorropoutos was known universally as one of the foremost 
authorities on, and collectors of, Chinese works of arts, particularly ceramics, 
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in the world. Those who had been privileged to see his collections in his 
house at Chelsea will recall the rows of cases stretching from room to room, 
each containing superb objects, where Mr. Eumorfopoulos was in his 
element pointing out the beauties of one treasure after another. Nor was 
it only Chinese art of which he was a connoisseur. He possessed some fine 
medieval objects and many pieces of modern sculpture. It will be remem- 
bered that a few years ago he parted with the greater part of his oriental 
collections to the British and Victoria and Albert Museums for a sum far 
below the original cost. But he soon began collecting again. He was a 
founder and President of the Oriental Ceramic Society and the transactions 
of that body bear constant witness to his taste and knowledge. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society in 1919, and had served on the Council. He 
died in December. 


Lorp Farrer was elected a Fellow in 1926. Although he rarely 
attended meetings, he made great use of the Society’s library, constantly 
having books sent down to him in the country, the last occasion being but a 
few days before his death, which took place about a fortnight ago. His main 
interest was in genealogy and for many years he had been President of the 
Society of Genealogists. He was also an active member and a Vice-President 
of the Surrey Archaeological Society and chairman of the Surrey Record 
Society in whose publications he took a keen interest. 


Henry Haroip Hucues, who died in January was elected a Fellow in 
1917. Distance from London made it difficult for him to take any active 
part in the Society’s work, but for many years he served as a local secretary 
for Wales. He did much architectural and archaeological work in North 
Wales. He was diocesan architect for Bangor, was joint editor, and had 
been president of the Cambrian Archaeological Association, to which body’s 
Archaeologia Cambrensis he contributed many important papers. Although 
ecclesiastical architecture was his main interest, he yet carried his archaeo- 
logical tastes further afield, and among other work, he conducted excavations 
at the Dinas, Lanfairfechan and at the British camp at Penmaenmawr, 
where he also carefully watched the quarrying operations, which succeeded 
in destroying the monument. He was also a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments for Wales, an associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and a founder and past president of the North 
Wales Society of Architects. 


Joun Lamptucu Kirk, Founder and Hon. Director of the York 
Castle Museum, who died in February, was elected a Fellow in 1926. He 
took little part in the work of the Society, but in Yorkshire his services to 
archaeology were great and varied. He conducted excavations on Roman 
sites at Cawthorn, Bainbridge, the Costa Beck, Malton, Throlam, Langton, 
and at many other places; his exceptional gifts as a field worker have inspired 
most of the work in that field since 1925. His knowledge of Yorkshire 
bygones was very extensive, and his own collection, which formed the 
nucleus of the Pickering Museum, transferred by deed of gift to the York 
Corporation, grew into the York Castle Museum in 1937. In addition he 
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founded the Roman Malton Museum to house the finds made in his excava- 
tions in the neighbourhood. He served on the Council of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society and the Yorkshire Roman Antiquities Committee. 
His Services to Yorkshire Archaeology were recognized last July when the 
University of Leeds conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Dr. Morttock Pater, who died in October, did much 
archaeological work in Cambridgeshire, the pages of the publications of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society bearing eloquent testimony to his industry 
and scholarship. Amongst his publications may be mentioned especially his 
edition of Cole’s heraldic notes on Cambridgeshire churches, which the 
_ Cambridge society issued as an extra volume a few years ago. Although 
his main interests lay on the documentary side, he did not eschew field-work 
and with Sir Cyril Fox and Mr. T. C. Lethbridge he for several seasons 
carried out excavations at the Fleam Dyke and Bran’s Ditch, Cambridge- 
shire. In recognition of his archaeological services to the county the 
University of Cambridge a few years ago conferred on him the honorary 
degree of M.A. He was already an M.D. of Edinburgh. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Society in 1921. 


Dr. Tuomas Davies Pryce, who died in March was the chief authority 
in this country on Samian pottery, and with his friend, our Fellow Dr. 
Felix Oswald, had written the standard book in English on the subject— 
The Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigillata. He had contributed papers 
on this subject not only to Archaeologia and the Antiquaries Fournal, but 
also to the ‘fournal of Roman Studies and to the publications of various local 
archaeological societies. He also took an active part with Dr. Oswald in the 
excavation of Margidunum, when he was in practice at Nottingham, and 
with Mr. F. N. Pryce excavated sites in Montgomeryshire, his native 
county. He also gave invaluable assistance to the Society’s work at Rich- 
borough, Verulamium and Maiden Castle. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1923, had served on the Council 
and was a member of the Research Committee. He was also at one time 
Treasurer of the Congress of Archaeological Societies, a body in which he 
took considerable interest. 


The Duke or Rutianp who died after a few days’ illness, on 2Ist 
April at the age of 53, was elected a Fellow in 1911, when Marquess of 
Granby. He succeeded his father as 9th Duke in 1925. He was keenly 
interested in medieval art and archaeology and had carried out a certain 
amount of excavation work on sites on his estates, such as Belvoir priory and 
Croxton abbey. He had made a fine collection of medieval tiles and had 
spent much time and labour in arranging and cataloguing the muniments at 
Belvoir castle. He attained a boyhood’s ambition when he repaired Haddon 
Hall, and made it once more habitable. It had not been lived in for some 
200 years until he returned there soon after his accession to the title. 
Although he took little active part in the work of the Society he made con- 
siderable use of the library, contributed various notes to the Journal and at 
different times exhibited objects which were the subject of important papers, 
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such as the document at Belvoir with the Seal of Edward IT for the govern- 
ment of Scotland attached. He was a member of the Royal Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and of the Advisory Committee for the diocese of 


Derby. At the last Coronation he carried the Queen’s sceptre with the 


cross, 


An obituary notice of RecinaLp ALLENDER SMITH appeared in the 
April number of this Journal (p. 291). 


RonaLp STEwarT-Brown was elected a Fellow in 1912 and for many 
years had acted as a Local Secretary for Cheshire. He did much work on 
the local history and records of Lancashire and Cheshire and was an active 
member of the archaeological and record societies of those counties, to whose 
publications he made many contributions. He had also published a book on 
Birkenhead Priory and the Mersey ferry and a Calendar of Cheshire Court 
rolls of the latter half of the thirteenth century. Beyond a few notes con- 
tributed to the Journal as Local Secretary, he made no contributions to the 
Society, and distance from London prevented his taking any part in its 
activities. He died in January. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared 
elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year:—Mr. A. W. 
Clapham, President; Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Treasurer; Lt.-Col. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Director; Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; Mr. E. B. Birley, 
Mr. L. C. G. Clarke, Mr. P. Corder, Mr. C. T. Flower, Sir Cyril Fox, 
Mr. R. F. Jessup, Mr. C. Johnson, Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, Miss 
Winifred Lamb, Miss M. H. Longhurst, Mr. A. W. G. Lowther, Mr. 
M. E. L. Mallowan, Mr. T. E. Morris, Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, Prof. Hamilton Thompson, and Mr. Q. Waddington. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 5 o’clock, when the President 
delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 317), and presented the Gold Medal 
of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to H.E. The Finnish 
Minister on behalf of Prof. A. M. Tallgren, Hon. F.S.A., and His Excel- 
lency replied. 

On the motion of Mr. Charles Johnson, Vice-President, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously: 


“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
Address and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 


The President signified his assent. 
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